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Her Heart’s Frontier 
By Martha G. Dickinson Bianchi 


66 LOVE all those who love,” she cried, 
“ And those who suffer,—none beside.” 
Impetuous heart! I smile 
A wise old smile, forbear to chide 
Or query wistful, “‘ None beside?” 
If this be true, a little while 
And all humanity to her is dear, 
With heaven alone her heart’s frontier 
AMHERST, Mass. 
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Being Rational 


Those who pride themselves most on their ‘‘ra- 
tional’’ way of looking at things are often the most 
irrational of beings. A Scotch preacher emphasized 
this in a powerful sermon on God's answer to the 
prayer of the assembled disciples for Peter when that 
one was in prison. He pictured the helplessness of 
the disciples as contrasted with the power of Herod. 
He noted the precedents in the beheading of John 
the Baptist, the crucifying of Jesus, the stoning of 
Stephen, and showed the folly of the disciples’ ex- 
pecting that anything could come of their prayers 
in that direction. ‘‘Come, be rational,’’ he urged. 
And then he answered himself: ‘Sir, it is irrational 
not to move in the line of the burdened prayer.’’ 
Even while the disciples prayed Peter was knocking 
at their gate. God is greater than men's theories. 


KK 
“A Son Is Given” 


In every age and in every land children have 
brought to earth its richest blessings. So history 
repeats itself in the rejoicing of all Russia over the 
coming of its prince and the train of blessings he has 
brought with him. How like the prophecy of old 
this twentieth-century advent of a child reads! The 


good tidings was flashed around the world of the new 
and bettered life that began for Russia on the day 
the little czarevitch was christened. Death penalties 
were abolished, fines remitted, exiles welcomed home, 
children cared for, birthrights restored, prosecutions 
withdrawn, offenders pardoned, prisoners released. 
‘«The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light:... thou hast increased their joy:... 
For the yoke of his burden, and the staff of his 
shoulder, the rod of his oppressor, thou hast broken.”’ 
And the cause of this to-day, as it was twenty cen- 
turies ago, is the birth of a little child. ‘* For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder.'’ May the 
little prince of Russia realize the best that his people 
and all the world hope for him ; may it be indeed 
that ‘‘of peace there shall be no end, ... upon his 
kingdom, to establish it, and to uphold it with justice 
and with righteousness,’’ 


x 
Killed by the Life-Line 


Good intentions are sometimes a tragic failure 
when they are not directed by knowledge. Two life- 
guards at Atlantic City last week sprang into the surf 
after a drowning man. They carried with them a 
buoy and a life-line. The Philadelphia Press says of 
what occurred: ‘‘ Then overzeal and frantic haste 
took possession of the frenzied crowd on the shore 
and the life-line was pulled and hauled. Suddenly 
it caught around the throat and shoulders of the un- 


Making Temptation 


sha years ago last June the District Attorney of 
New York City sat at luncheon in the dining 
room of the leading club of Denver, Colorado, 
discussing with prominent business men of that city 
one of the problems that faced him in his work. A 
few blocks away the International Sunday-school 
forces of this continent were in session in triennial 
convention. While these were studying how to make 
the Sunday-school more effective than ever as the 
training school of character and the foundation of 
national life, the District Attorney was showing his 
friends why the saloons of New York ought to be 
opened part of every Sunday. And he was convincing 
them. 

‘The stuff of which American manhood is made,”’ 
he said in substance, ‘‘the best element of the vast 
majority of the solid men of the working classes of 
New York City, will drink on Sundays. They cannot 
afford, as the rich man can, to keep liquor in their 
homes ; they have no clubs to which they can go; 
therefore they slip in at the side door of the saloon, 
which as a practical matter cannot be closed, and 
buy their Sunday drinks illegally. How much better 
to remove this stigma from American manhood, and 
not force him to do a sneaking thing as at present, 
by legally opening the front door of the saloon and 
making a legitimate and aboveboard act that which 
he will do anyway, and which though harmless in 
itself, he must now do as a civil offender. We are 
making lawbreakers of our best citizens. Let us re- 
store their self-respect by giving them their rights.”’ 

As the District Attorney spoke these words, leaning 
over the table in the intensity of his conviction, the 
law-abiding and respectable clubmen and _ business 
leaders of Denver looked at each other in hearty ac- 
quiescence, and admired the clear-headed thinker in 





The Editor regrets that, among the special contributors on 
the Subway Tavern announced !ast week for this issue, 
“Ralph Connor "’ was prevented from keeping his promise to 
write. The other announced articles will be found in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


fortunate guard. . Too late the boat was turned 
toward him and the bruised and choked body lifted 
in and taken to the sands.'" The drowning bather's 
life was saved ; the life-guard'’s life was sacrificed by 
the blind folly of a well-meaning crowd. Yet people 
say with complacency, ‘‘ Well, I did the best | knew 
how,"’ as though that were sufficient excuse for any 
result. The best we know how is never enough while 
there is any better that we might know, The parent 
or Sunday-school teacher who handles the life-line in 
class or home in blind ignorance of certain principles 
of child nature which she can and ought to know, is 
not insured by her love and good intentions against 
working tragic injury upon the loved one. To know 
what is best is a supreme duty in life-saving. 


XK 
“In the Way of His Father” 


‘¢ Should we wish our children to do as we do?"’ 
is a question that may help us to decide for the right. 
A ‘‘trifling"’ departure from the best does not seem 
so trifling when we think of our children following 
that example. It is said of one of the kings of Israel 
that ‘‘ he did that which was evil in the sight of Jeho- 
vah, and walked in the way of his father, and in the 
way of his mother.'’ What a terrible record! If you 
knew that your boy was to walk in the way of his 
father, or in the way of his mother, during the next 
twenty-four hours, would you do some things differ- 
ently? How do you know that he is not? He is 
fearfully—or blessedly—likely to. 


Clean and Attractive 


whose hands the interests of the workingman were so 
well safeguarded. One at that luncheon table, who 
had completely furnished a beautiful primary depart- 
ment in the Sunday-school of the church of which 
he was a prominent member, told in his home that 
evening of the District Attorney's wisdom and solid 
reasoning. 

Those Christian business men of Denver are not 
exceptional in their acceptance of the sort of remedy 
for modern social evils urged by the District Attor- 
ney of New York. On all sides and in every age 
men are seeking to lessen certain evils by saying 
‘*Let us work with conditions, not with theories. 
With men as they are, this thing will go on. The 
ideal is beautiful, but impossible. How much better, 
therefore to recognize this and cease to make this 
custom illegal or unrespectable, and, by wisely direct- 
ing it and surrounding it with incentives to self-respect 
and higher living, minimize its downward tendency 
and redeem it and its patrons at the same time."’ 

It is a fearfully plausible argument. It deceives 
sincere Christian men and women, moral, high- 
minded city officials, and ministers and bishops of 
the church. Because this is so, and not with any 
desire to attack Christian men whose motives and 
sincerity are above suspicion, the Editor would di- 
rect the attention of the Christian public to the prin- 
ciples that are involved in a more recent illustration 
of the question at issue than the views of the New 
York District Attorney. This is the case of the tem- 
perance movement in New York City begun by the 
opening of the Subway Tavern. 

The daily papers have exploited the news features 
of this experiment so thoroughly that the public is 
well acquainted with them. Briefly, the Subway 
Tavern is a saloon at the corner of Bleecker and Mul- 
berry streets. As one approaches it, a large sign in 
gold letters on the side of the building would not lead 
him to think the place other than the ordinary saloon. 
It reads ‘*The Subway Tavern. Bernheimer and 
Schwartz Pilsener Brewing Co. Beers on Draught."’ 
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The main entrance, wide open, is on the corner ; a 
sign there announces ‘‘Sanitary Soda. Ice Cream, 
All Flavors, 5 cents, Cigars and Tobacco.’’ Near 
swinging mahogany and glass-mirror doors farther 
along the street is the sign ‘‘ Entrance to Tavern."’ 
‘The corner entrance takes one to what looks like a 
soda fountain, except that a prominent sign there an- 
nounces ‘‘ Beer served at this fount,’’ and under it : 
‘*Good soda water and good beer are equally harm- 
less if taken moderately. We serve the purest beer 
and sanitary soda."’ One will find women coming 
and going here, or seated in the chairs in this attrac- 
tive resting-place, for beer is served to women if they 
wish it. 

Through a doorway on the right one can pass 
into the ‘‘tavern,’’ which is a bar-room of the ordi- 
nary sort. A handsome oil painting is hung at one 
end of the room, attractively lighted with specially 
placed electric lamps. Original pen-and-ink and 
brush drawings of cartoons and illustrations from 
prominent publications are framed on the walls. A 
large reading table covered with the daily papers, 
and numerous chairs, make up most of the furniture. 
Opposite the bar are a ‘‘ free lunch’’ counter and 
glass case containing invitingly clean-looking sand- 
wiches, cold meats, cheese, and pickles. A sign here 
announces ‘‘Fresh brewed tea in individual pots, 
served in a tall glass with plenty of ice and lemon, Io 
cents.’’ In another corner stands a self-playing piano. 
‘‘This Way to the Water Wagon,’’ over the door 
leading to the soda fountain, might seem to have a 
bit of a fling in it for the over-sensitive workingman 
who should be tempted to substitute sanitary soda for 
pure whisky. But the place as a whole, except for 
the dispensing of liquor, is free from any show of 
degradation or immorality ; it is orderly, clean, and 
well-kept. ‘‘Treating’’ is discouraged, drinks are 
not to be sold to men who have had ‘‘enough"’ or 
‘*too much,'’ no minors are allowed in the place, 
and the Sunday-closing law is strictly observed. The 
president of the Subway Tavern Company, whose 
article appears in this issue, keeps a scrutinizing eye 
on ail who come and go and on the employees of the 
place. 
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This is the institution which the Right Reverend 
Henry C. Potter, D.D., Bishop of New York, gladly 
assisted in launching as the beginning of what he 
believes to be ‘‘the greatest social movement New 
York has ever known. Men who are absent from 
here to-day,’’ he said in the Tavern, ‘‘must take 
this movement into account if they would save the 
Republic. It cannot be saved by theories alone, but 
by putting great ideals into the home."’ 

In his Charge to the Convention of his Diocese in 
1902 the Bishop said: ‘‘[I] entreat you to discern 
that most of our methods for dealing with the drink evil 
in our day and generation are tainted with falsehood, 
dishonored by essential unreality, and discredited by 
widespread and consistent failure.’’ ‘Those are strong 
words from a Christian Bishop against the efforts of 
other Christian laborers in a field to which he has 
earnestly devoted himself,—stronger words than the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times would care to 
utter against the Bishop, however widely their views 
may differ. Perhaps they remotely account for some 
of the vituperative denunciation that has been hurled 
at the Bishop by ministers and other Christian work- 
ers for his recent action. But nothing is gained, and 
a great deal is lost, when personal feeling or individ- 
ual attack is allowed to enter into a discussion of right 
meihods of work. 

Bishop Potter is generally understood to be an ab- 
stainer ; he throws his influence strongly against 
drinking ; in his address at the Subway Tavern he 
told of a joking recommendation made by a railroad 
employee to drink rye ‘‘on a snappy morning,"’ and 
said, ‘* Let me tell you, gentlemen, you will find that 
the plan of drinking rye and gin to get warm ona 
cold day is a dead failure."’ The President of the 
Tavern Company believes in total abstinence as the 
best plan, and calls whisky degrading. What, then, 
seems to be the underlying thought of the President 
of the Subway Tavern Company, and Bishop Potter, 
and Herbert Parsons, superintendent of one of the 
Sunday-schools of the Brick Presbyterian Church, and 
R. Fulton Cutting, and the other Christian men who 
are supplying the money for this experiment or giv- 
ing it their outspoken support and Godspeed as the 
hope of the Republic in coping with the liquor prob- 
lem ? 

The principle on which they are acting is the principle 
which William Travers Jerome urged before the men of 
Denver and New York: ‘‘ Men will do this thing ; 
therefore let us make it clean and respectable for 
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them to do it; let us strip it of other objectionable 
accompaniments, so that a man may be entitled to 
his own self-respect as he indulges ; let us help him by 
giving him our approval instead of our disapproval.’’ 

The simple question for thinking men and women 
to decide is whether that principle is wise or unwise, 
safe or dangerous ; whether it will tend to decrease 
or increase the evil with which it is dealing,—for 
there is no question in the minds of the Subway 
Tavern promoters that drinking is an evil. 


we 

The records of history and the dictates of common 
sense condemn this principle as grounded in fallacy. 
Men are not helped away from a thing by condoning 
it. Better broken laws than no laws at all. The 
hypocrite is not the lowest of men ; below him is the 
man who is so lost to shame that he does not even 
want to conceal his unworthy practises. There are 
men to-day who shrink from the saloon, even when 
they go to it, as a place not approved by their highest 
impulses or by their best friends. What would uni- 
versal approval of the saloon do for those men? One 
of the most effective of recent cartoons showed two 
saloons side by side; in the doorway of one stood 
a beetle-browed, bloated, diamond-studded saloon- 
keeper, smoking a huge cigar, and alongside him a 
prize-fight picture. Over the other saloon was the 
sign ‘‘ This Saloon Endorsed by Bishop Potter,’’ and 
below, ‘‘A Quiet, Respectable Drinking Resort,’’ 
‘Reading Room for Young Men,’ ‘‘Our Whisky is 
Pure.’’ Outside on the pavement was a well-dressed 
young fellow, looking at the two places. Under the 
cartoon was the query: ‘‘ Which Saloon will Tempt 
this Youth to Take his First Drink?’’ And the 
question may be added: ‘‘ Which saloon will make 
it easy for him to keep on drinking?’’ The time 
may come when the man who might have been 
effectually repelled from the ordinary saloon will 
reach there by the stepping-stone of the Subway 
Tavern ; but the man who already enjoys the de- 
graded saloon is not going to be won away from it 
by the other. 

This is the fallacy suggested in the title to which 
President Eliot of Harvard, as shown by his letter on 
the next page, took exception. ‘‘ Making Temptation 
Clean and Attractive’’ is not the way to help men 
out of temptation. ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, — 
but if we must be tempted, let us be tempted in a 
clean, high-toned way,’’ is not one of the petitions of 
the Lord's Prayer. 

It will be found that a recognition of this simple 
principle will answer every claim that is made for the 
Subway Tavern by Mr. Johnson in his article in this 
issue, or by other promoters of this mistaken method 
of elevating mankind. Mr. Johnson—whose article 
is written in a spirit of courtesy and appreciation of 
the ‘‘other side’’ which ought to give some minis- 
ters and religious editors food for thought—says, for 
example, likening the drink-evil to the malignancy of 
a cancer, ‘‘should the surgeon cease to cut because 
the thing he seeks to destroy is revolting?’’ But 
would a surgeon advocate coping with cancer by 
planting in the system the roots of another cancer, 
perfectly clean and well sterilized and quite free from 
any complications or aggravating accompaniments? 
Can the Subway Tavern promoters be likened to the 
surgeon who cuts out the cancer body and roots? Mr. 
Johnson calls the drinking man a ‘‘sick’’ man. Is 
it going to help that sick man toward health to open 
a place where the microbes of his disease are offered 
and approved ? 

o 

The question may fairly be asked, ‘‘ What, then, 
are you going to do about it? You cannot close the 
saloons, and you won't try to improve them.”’ 

Let us win men away from the saloon, not toward 
it. If men seek the saloon primarily for social life, 
let us spend our money, and, infinitely better, our 
lives, to give them places where they—and other 
places where their wives—can have every uplifting 
benefit of social intercourse amid clean and pure sur- 
roundings. If drink is not what the workingman 
really wants when he goes tc a saloon, but company, 
let us increase a thousandfold such resorts as the 
Squirrel Inn of the Church Temperance Society of 
New York, where a man can get everything but liquor. 
But let us not deceive ourselves into thinking that it 
is mot drink that is the chief attraction of the saloon. 
As the New York Sun, not over-prejudiced on the 
side of religion, says on this point, ‘‘ Bishop Potter 
and his fellow philanthropists can start out with one 
well established fact as a basis. It is that people go 
to a liquor saloon to get a drink, and not simply ‘to 
spend a social evening.’*’ And as the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger tersely puts it: ‘‘ What Bishop Potter 
has to take the place of the saloon is-—another saloon.”’ 
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No truer word has been uttered than Bishop Potter 
spoke in the closing sentences of his Temperance 
Charge of 1902, when he pleaded for individual effort, 
ty as the key to this and every other problem 
of life : 

‘‘Ah, what triumphs after this fashion I can recall 
at this moment, where one woman has been wiil, and 
purpose, and vigilance, untiring ; her whole life over- 
flowing with tenderness into the other's until that 
other has staggered at last to his feet again, and with 
a child’s self-distrust and a man’s strength of purpose 
has fought his way back at last to blameless living ! 
Oh, my brother, my sister, my daughter, my son, 
somewhere in you God has shut up this strange power 
of influencing some other, and of redeeming some 
other life sold under its base dominion to a base 
appetite, so that at last it shall be free! We may 
make laws until there is no part of life that their 
restrictions do not cover, and then we may sit down 
and wait to see them do our work and redeem our 
brother man! Believe me we shall wait in vain! 
As Jesus put forth his hand and touched the leper, so 
must you; and as his look recalled the erring Peter 
to his side, so must yours! The world waits, we say, 
for better laws—or for better men to administer the 
laws! No, my brother, it waits for love—the vigi- 
lance of love, the service of love, the sacrifice of 
love! The whole moral sense of the community is 
congested with theories of Temperance Reform, which 
have in them every note of excellence but that of 
personal service—and that, if once we can be roused 
to it, will be worth them all!’ 

















Sabbath Day Contrasts at St. Louis 

There is no question as to the sentiment and con- 
viction of the Christian public of America on the Sab- 
bath question. The American Sabbath is what it is 
because Christian America wants itso. The federal 
government truly represents the people in this, as in 
many another principle. In a recent editorial in The 
Sunday School Times, attention was called to the con- 
trast between the government's high stand in insisting 
upon closed gates on Sunday at the St. Louis Fair, 
and the notoriously un-American and un-Christian 
practises of the city of St. Louis in this matter. A 
resident of St. Louis, well known to the readers of 
the Times, writes the following interesting comment 
on the situation as it has recently developed in her 
city : 


I am not alone, { am certain, in a feeling of profound thank- 
fulness that a paper with the influence and prestige of The 
Sunday School Times should speak with such clear, certain, 
and convincing utterance upon the Sabbath question. The 
opening sentence of the final paragraph of that editorial—"' At 
St. Louis to-day the world sees the effective protest of a Chris- 
tian nation against the immoral practises of one of its chil- 
dren ‘'—focuses thought on the one encouraging fact that stands 
conspicuous among many that are discouraging. St. Louis, 
as a community and as a collection of separate individuals, is 
recklessly defiant of human and divine law in its Sabbath- 
breaking. But those closed Exposition gates Sunday after 
Sunday proclaim to our world of visitors that our nation cher- 
ishes and carries out principles that lift the Sabbath above the 
other days; that the nation in this matter holds a position 
higher than the Exposition city. We need these closed gates 
for the strengthening of our courage. They prove the Sabbath 
to be a living fact when other things might warrant the fear 
that the Sabbath was in a state of at least suspended animation. 

During the early weeks of the Fair, something of the true 
character of the Sabbath intent must have been realized by 
the many groups of foreign peoples who have been brought 
from other countries,—Filipinos, Patagonians, Arabs, Indians, 
etc., for they saw that on this day ordinary Fair exercises were 
set aside, and they must have learned at least a little of the 
significance of a Sabbath. But in the last few weeks their 
learning has been in a different direction. Before that, on 
Sundays, the Filipinos spent the day quietly on their reserva- 
tion, or, for exercise, were taken for an orderly walk about the 
grounds, in the care of officials. But last Sunday (perhaps 
two weeks ago) the lowest tribes, the Igorrotes, were taken 
from the reservation, and carried out to one of the immense 
beer gardens in the suburbs, and kept there during the day as 
part of the attractions of that resort. The meaning of Sunday 
that they gathered then and there, the account of Sunday that 
they will take back with them, are not encouraging to con- 


template. 

Then last Sunday the managers of 6ne of the “ Pike’’ shows 
succeeded in securing the participation of most of the foreign 
peoples in a show which was given just outside the or 
grounds. Arabs, Japs, Indians, Filipinos,—nearly all of the 
representatives of these races,—took part in the performances, 
which were attended by the rough crowd who would flock to a 
show that was in defiance of the spirit of the law, though com- 
plying with the letter. 

While such things occur, still the gates stand closed, and we 
are thankful for the object lesson that is in those closed gates, 
and thankful for influential words like yours, which will help 
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i righteousness and the safety of a 
nee sama ong Hy Peeps so of a “ wide-open"’ > 

The fact that the destructive attacks upon the 
American Sabbath that are being made in St Louis 
are of the city and state, and not of the federal gov- 
ernment, make the situation hardly less deplorable, 
and the peril none the less grave. The Sabbath- 
breaking disease is contagious and deadly, and the 
standards of the government will not permanently re- 
main above the level of its states and citizens. The 
Christian citizens of St. Louis have before them an 
opportunity and a duty to take a stand in which they 
are already supported by the United States govern- 
ment, and in which the best sentiment of the whole 
country will be with them. So have the citizens of 
many another city and state. President Grant once 
said in these columns : 

«« Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet-anchor of your 
liberties ; write its precepts in your hearts, and prac- 
tise them in your lives, To the influence of this book 
are we indebted for all the progress made in true civ- 
ilization, and to this we must look as our guide in the 
future.”’ 

And the Bible’s word on the Sabbath is clear and 
uncompromising. 

Xx 


When Should Reputation be Sought ? 


There are few truths harder to see than the truth 
which Christ came to teach: that self-interest is 
always self-destruction, while self-losing is the secret 
of worthy service. Recently this truth was suggested 
in an editorial note on the first page of The Sunday 
School Times (issue of July 30), when it was shown 
that the wrong reason was advanced by one who was 
urging a Sunday-school worker to lead a large union 
teachers’ -meeting on the ground that it would make 
that worker better known among the Sunday-school 
people of his city. ‘* 7here was the last reason that 
ought to be thought of by any man fit to work for the 
Lord. If getting more reputation for self is the only 
reason [or a chief reason] for doing our work, our in- 
vitations had better be declined.’’ A valued Penn- 
sylvania friend of the Editor's, while admitting the 
truth of that editorial paragraph, urges a thought 
which he says he believes is an important comple- 
ment to the other. He writes : 

Having something to say is only one-half of duty ; the other 
half is to find an audience to listen to it. Many men with real 
messages have failed to serve their time because they had not 
sufficient enterprise to secure a hearing for themselves. Even 
reputation is to be cultivated where it will minister to a man’s 
usefulness. Called to two pastorates, one large and one small, 
but equal in other particulars, a qualified minister is bound to 
take the larger place. Paul's ambition to reach many pegple 
with his good news was not immodesty, but fidelity. He khew 
how to be exalted as well as how to be abased. The apostolic 
spirit is that which seeks to employ fully every possible talent 
and every possible agency for the telling of the gospel story. 

Sometimes the minor virtues hinder the major, as a hand-car 
may block an express train. Modesty, for instance, is com- 
mendable and desirable,—until it prevents a person from using 
to the full his capabilities. There is a certain minister, of un- 
usual ability and talent, who is highly esteemed by the people 
of his little parish and by the few discerning friends who have 
searched out his worth. He can write, but thinks it would be 

resumptuous for him to offer his work for Fm ape ep He 

as the power, in every respect, to fill a difficult city charge, 
but in self-depreciation he refuses to consider such a thing. 
Meanwhile his powers are becoming atrophied by disuse. 
Has he not wrapped his talent of ability in the napkin of false 
modesty? In contrast is the case of another man, of less 
natural ability and no such full and special training, who has, 
nevertheless, employed his smaller gifts to the utmost, so that 
he has acquired some reputation in Christian work, and this 
fact in itself gives added weight to his words and endeavors. 
Persons who know both these men would unhesitatingly say 
that the latter has been of far more service to the kingdom. 
Perhaps he is not so often praised for modesty as the other, 
but who knows that willingness to be considered ‘‘ pushing*’ 
and ‘‘conceited’’ is not one of the trials that he endures 
willingly, if by any means he may press outward a little the 
frontier of the kingdom whose soldier he is ? 

Reputation that is sought for the sake of reputation 
always falls short of the reputation that comes to the 
man who works without thought of himself. That 
truth is absolute and complete : it admits of no com- 
plement. A glance at one’s circle of acquaintances 
proves it. In one or the other of two classes every 
man you know is easily placed : those who constantly 
have self and reputation in mind, and those who have 
no time or tolerance for either self or reputation in 
pushing on with the work they must do. If the work 
one must do is speaking a message, the seeking an 
audience for that message is a very different thing 
from seeking reputation. The man with a message 
will have no trouble in finding an audience, and he 
will speak his message at the cost of reputation, if 
need be. But the moment he begins to think that 
it will help his usefulness to gain reputation, and lets 
that come in as a factor in his work and his choices 
of different fields, he is weakening himself and his 
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work—as the Devil intended he should when he sug- 
gested the thought. ‘The repitation-seeker will of 
course choose the larger of two offered pastorates, and 
he is likely to do it whether they are ‘‘equal in 
other particulars’’ or not. But the fallacy just here is 
that there never yet were two pastorates ‘‘ equal in 
other particulars’’ and differing only in size. The 
man who is blinded by the thought of reputation will 
often think so. The man whose mind and heart are 
set on service will find another reason, always, for his 
choice. Mere numbers will never settle it. ‘‘ The 
greatest good to the greatest number’’ is an exploded 
‘* Devil’s truth.’’ A minister may see that God is call- 
ing him, in the pastorate of the smaller parish, to his 
greatest opportunity and richest service ; or he may see 
that the call is to the larger charge even though added 
reputation should result. He would be as wrong to 
let false modesty prevent his accepting a call to serv- 
ice plus reputation as he would to let the hunt for 
reputation decide his acceptance of any call. Either 
mistake is a hand-car blocking the tracks on which 
God intended that that man’s express train of service 
should run. But which make of hand-car do we often- 
est see on the tracks in these days, that of excessive 
modesty, or the desire to let people know we're here? 

By the way, would not the Pennsylvania writer have 
considerable difficulty in wrapping a talent, which 
weighed something over one hundred pounds, in a 
napkin? There is no suggestion in our Lord’s parable 
that even the unwise servant attempted such a feat as 
that. It took a good sized hole in the ground to bury 
the talent. 

A Baptist pastor in New York State seems to feel 
with the Editor that false modesty is not one of the 
crying evils of to-day, for he writes about that same 
editorial utterance : 


Your editorial note, ‘‘'The Wrong Reason,’’ makes me won- 
der why we never see that sort of thing in our ‘‘religious”’ 
papers. It carries in it its own authentication, and if the de- 
nominational papers would print it in capitals each week they 
would do more than they are now doing to teach the proper 
Christian spirit. Many of our ministers need it as much as 
any one. 

Let us not worry about our unrecognized ability, 
and the deserved but as yet ungranted reputation with 
which we could do so much more in the kingdom. 
When Paul was burning with zeal to get to Jerusalem 
and to Rome and to other world-centers, it does not 
quite accord with one’s ideas of this Tarsian soldier 
of Christ to think that he sought these fields for the 
added reputation he would gain. He could serve the 
people of those cities, therefore he proposed to serve 
them at the risk of reputation, liberty, and life. Min- 
isters or laymen, we all need to think more of service 
than of name, for ‘‘ whosoever would become great 
among you shall be your servant.’’ 


x 


President Eliot of Harvard on 
the “Times” and the Tavern 

In securing for readers of The Sunday School 
Times an opportunity to know the opinion of able 
men on the wisdom of the principles involved in the 
starting of the Subway Tavern, President Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University, was invited by the 
Editor to discuss the matter in the columns of the 
Times. President Eliot's declination to write as sug- 
gested came in the following letter, which is published 
by his permission : 

I do not feel well enough acquainted with the plans and 
purposes of the promoters of the Subway Tavern to take part 
in any discussion of the subject. In general | think it a legiti- 
mate method of promoting temperance to remove the motive 
of private gain in stimulating the selling of liquor. 

Your proposed title, ‘‘ Making Temptation Clean and At- 
tractive,’ seems to me to assume that it is a sin to drink 
liquor. Does not your very title take for granted that you are 
right on the question under discussion ? doubt if any clear- 
headed person is ever persuaded by an argument which begins 
in that fashion. 

President Eliot is correct when he says that the 
title of the editorial in this issue takes for granted 
that The Sunday School Times is right on the sub- 
ject. The Editor is glad that he hit upon a title that 
was not misunderstood ; he would be sorry if there 
were any shadow of doubt left as to his convictions 
But the title does not assume that it is a sin to drink 
liquor. It does assume that the saloon is a place of 
temptation to many men, and that, as such, the temp- 
tation it embodies is not going to be lessened by 
making it clean and attractive. It is hard to believe 
that any clear-headed person could be persuaded by 
an argument of that fashion. 

But what does the man who buys a drink in a saloon 
know or care about the motive of private gain or pub- 
lic weal that is back of the bar? Js the temptation 
of the Subway Tavern any less because it is to pay 











only five per cent to its backers? It is true that to 
remove the motive of private gain in stimulating the 
selling of liquor would unquestionably tend to reduce 
the number of saloons, if laws were enacted putting 
all or the majority of saloons on such a basis, If the 
Subway Tavern Company were bending its energies 
toward making it impossible for anyone to enrich him- 
self through saloon-keeping, it would be taking a step 
in the right direction. Perhaps this is what President 
Eliot has in mind. But that does not seem to be the 
primary purpose of the Tavern Company. ‘ Making 
Temptation Clean and Attractive’’ does seem to be 
the company’s purpose, and the fundamental error of 
that purpose is pointed out in the editorial in question. 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The Genera] Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answér here questions on Sunday-school matters—mof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address * Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








STRAWBERRY POINT, IA.—Where can I find the song with 
the words, ‘‘ Dare to be a Daniel ?'’—M. H. 

It is to be found in ‘* Gospel Hymns Consolidated.’’ 

CREWE, VA.—I notice that a great many Baptist Sunday- 
schools are organizing classes known as a Baraca class. Will 
you kindly give me the origin of the word ‘‘ Baraca,"’ and also 
its significance ?—A, C. 

The word ‘*‘ Baraca ’’ as applied to organized classes is 
used by all denominations. For particulars address the 
president of the national organization, M. A. Hudson, 200 
Comstock Avenue, Syracuse, New York, For the origin 
and meaning of the word itself consult your Bible. 





HAMPTON, NEB.—What is your idea of the best way to 
control scholars in a Bible class ?—J. S. 

Give them something worthy of their attention. They 
govern best who appear not to govern at all. Recognize 
that scholars are generally ready to listen to that which is 
worth listening to, put in an attractive way. Copious 
preparation, earnestness. of manner, a warm heart, and a 
pleasant face, make a good combination, and will usually 
win, 

BERLIN, CONN.—Kindly send the address of the publisher 
of the best maps for Sunday-school use, preferably one of 
moderate size, of the country governed by the kings, and 


. 


suited to the present lessons.—C,. R. C. 


All denominational publishing houses furnish maps which 
answer this description. You will also find a good as- 
sortment of maps in all Sunday-school supply houses. You 
might also address The Hammond Publishing Co. of Mil- 
waukee, The World’s Sunday-school Supply Co. of Detroit, 
and the Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 


MOBILE, ALA.—What do you think of the Red and Blue 
contest to increase the attendance in a school of about sev- 
enty-five ?—SU PERINTEN DENT. 

This has been answered before. All of these contests 
are good if properly conducted and wisely supervised, and 
yet they are to be recommended sparingly. The best 
growth in any organization is not that which comes by 
spurts. The steady growth will abide ; the spasmodic 
growth easily subsides. Many such contests have been 
carried on successfully, while many others have failed. If 
you undertake it, go at it very carefully, and be sure to 
hold out right motives. Insist upon it that scholars are 
not to be received from any other school. 





SUMNER, NEB.—Please tell me where I can get temperance 
books giving recitations or addresses on temperance, or give 
names of some of the best books on temperance.—A., F. 

The National Temperance Publishing Co., 5 West 
Eighteenth Street, New York City, publishes small books, 
entitled ‘* Readings and Recitations,’’ ranging in price 
from 25 cents to $1, which they have arranged for all ages 
and circumstances, and are all on temperance subjeets, 

The Demorest Contest books, three in number, cost 10 
cents each. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
**Educators,’’ nine in number, cost 10 cents each, are 
good, and may be had of Mrs. A. E. Carmen, 287 Oakley 
Boulevard, Chicago. They contain extracts from addresses 
by Grady, Miss Willard, Colonel Bain, Stewart, Woolley, 
and others. 

‘** American Prohibition Year Book '’ may be had by send- 
ing 15 cents to the publisher at 92 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

For 10 cents the National Temperance Publishing Co. 
will send a ‘* National Temperance Aimanac.’’ 

The Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition ’’ ($3.50) 
treats the subject. It may be had by addressing the West- 
ern Prohibition Bureau, 151 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

The David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin,-Illinois, has 
a five-cent booklet entitled ‘*‘ Temperance Sunday: How 
to Make it Count.”’ 

For Sunday-school libraries, some of the good books on 
temperance are ‘‘ Black Rock,’’ by Ralph Connor; ‘** Who 
Killed Joe’s Baby,’’ by Sheldon ; ‘* Jack, the Fisherman,”’ 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; ‘‘ At the Mercy of the State,’’ 
by Bernie Babcock. There are also many other good books 
which will suggest themselves to the inquirer. 
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. ZEAE HE attempt to lessen the evils of the saloon 

geet by throwing over it the influence of the 

| |! Hy church is open, it seems to me, to the fol- 
lI 


lowing objections : 

1. It ignores the fact that the evils of the 
saloon are not accidents, but essentials. What consti- 
tutes its damaging influence is the fact that it presents 
an irresistible opportunity to many men to spend 
money which they have no right to spend in this way, 
but should spend upon their families ; that it gives 
these and other men an easy opportunity to injure 
themselves physically and mentally ; that it breaks 
down moral restraint, and becomes, through the irre- 
pressible development of its own inherent character, a 
center of weakening and harmful influences. This is 
stating the matter temperately. As a matter of fact, 
far more would have to be said of the real saloon. 
There is one in a Connecticut town on the line of the 
New Haven road called ‘‘ The Place."’ It is in sight 
of the railroad. ‘‘The Place’’—where boys are 
taught to be less than men, where the scanty earn- 
ings of poor men are squandered while their families 
suffer, where men surrender their self-respect and be- 
come as beasts, where human intercourse descends to 
its basest levels, where men debauch the souls and 
bodies of their fellows for money, where widows are 
made, and little children’s tears. For years in New 
York City, until it was stopped by law, saloon-keepers 
paid employers a percentage to get them to pay off 
their employees in saloons, so that the workmen could 
be easily induced to squander their wages at once. 
Women would stand at the saloon doors pleading 
with their husbands to come out, for the children 
needed clothing and bread. The law that abolished 
this the saloon-keepers and the brewers bitterly op- 
posed, This is the institution it is proposed to ordain 
at the hands of the historic episcopate. ‘*Oh, no !"’ 
it is replied, ‘‘ precisely the contrary. It is to strip 
the saloon of these evils that we propose to conduct it 
under nobler influences.’’ 


2. But these evils are so integrally a part of the 
saloon that to pretend they are not there, and con- 
tinue the institution, is to multiply its perils. No 
amount of religious dedication, of external amend- 
ment, can alter its unalterable character. The saloon 
is a drinking-place. It is a drinking-place where 
men drink what is bad for them, and where they 
drink it to excess. To make these places seemingly 
innocent and harmless, is to play into the hands of 
the Devil. What heis trying to do all the time, is to 
make temptation easy and apparently inoffensive. 
The church has a higher business than to co-operate 
with him. And the danger of the affair is that it 
makes the first steps simple and enticing. Here is a 
drinking-place for thirsty men, a social meeting- 
place. There is soda water and lemonade for those 
who wish it. The bishop himself has been here and 
blessed it all. What harm can there be in a boy's 
stopping in? And once in, what power on earth is 
there that will keep that boy from going beyond the 
‘‘water wagon’’ to the room beyond? And once 
he has begun to drink, even episcopal blessing can- 
not stay the inexorable growth of the habit which is 
ruining the lives of so many young men, that nq one 
who knows them can hear of deliberate efforts to 
make such temptations more easy and seductive to 
them, without a feeling of amazement which is close 
to indignation. 

3. For this movement rests either on a wretched 
view of human nature, or on a false conception of how 
to deal with evil. ‘‘ Men will drink,’’ it says, ‘‘there- 
fore let them drink pure liquor, and under decent and 
pleasant surroundings.'’ But, in the fitst place, this is 
simply to increase their drinking. A great part of the 
immense trade which has come to the Subway Tavern 
has doubtless come from curiosity, and will fall off. 
But if the principle which is embodied in the tavern 
is carried out, it will lead to a great increase of drink- 
ing. Is this what is desired? And, in the second 
place, no man who is working for the moral elevation 
of men is willing to begin with the assumption that 
the highest character is hopeless, and that provision 
must be made on the basis that it is futile to hope for 
it ‘*Man,"’ we say, ‘‘stop it. You can by the 
grace of God. You ought, for yourself and for the 
worle. Stop.’ That is what we say about all other 
evil. We believe in the perfectibility of life. We 
make no provision for the lusts of the flesh. At least 
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Paul made none. Some of his successors have a dif- 
ferent inspiration. I dare not say a higher one. 

4. In other words, this proposition assumes that we 
can not hope to destroy a great social evil, and must 
therefore make terms with it. This is a principle 
which, in the personal moral life, we all treat with 
scorn. Paul did so. He waged constant battle 
against evil within. The fact that it clung to him 
was no reason for surrender to it. 


** Aye, and for me there shot from the beginning 
Pulses of passion, broken with my breath. 
O, thou poor soul, enwrapped in such a sinning, 
Bound in the shameful body of thy death. 


** Well let me sin, but not with my consenting ; 
Well let me die, but willing to be whole ; 
Never, O Christ, so stay me from relenting, 
Shall there be truce between my flesh and soul,’’ 


And the moral principle on which we act in our 
personal life binds in society. The saloon is an evil 
to be fought and destroyed. Perhaps this will be 
denied by the promoters of the Subway Saloon. More 
good than harm comes from it, they may say. What 
do the wives and children of the patrons of the saloon 
think ? They are the best witnesses. The case can 
be left to them. How many saloons would be left in 
the land if they had their way? And if they don't 
want them, if they feel daily the curse of them, what 
business has the church giving up the battle in their 
behalf, and saying to them: ‘‘ Dear women and 
little children, do not be extreme. This institution is 
inevitable. Human nature requires it. You will find 
itin hell. As for heaven, perhaps human nature will 
not need it there. But we will make our saloons as 
heavenly as possible here, hoping that the more at- 
tractive they are, the less they will attract your hus- 
bands and fathers,"’ 

5. The right way to deal with evil is not to dress it 
up, to throw a cloak of respectability over it, but to 
outlaw it, to make indulgence in it as disreputable 
and shameful as possible, to make the traffic itself 
contemptible, and the man an outcast who promotes 
it. President Hadley of Yale once suggested social 
ostracism as the proper method of dealing with trust 
manipulators. It is at least the proper way to deal 
with all evil business. Saloon-keepers have often com- 
plained of the disgrace that attaches to their occupa- 
tion. It is a good thing that itis so. It ought to 
continue so. It is no argument to say that the rich 
man has his club where he goes to drink, and where 
no reproach attaches to him or his drinking-place, 
and that the poor man should be on equal terms. 
The poor man has no right to drink his ohildren’s 
bread. And while the rich man is not robbing his 
children over his wine, yet, in the eyes of the world, 
his indulgence ought to be as shameful ; and the place 
where he goes, often to as beastly debauches as any 
common drunkard knows, ought to be regarded with 
the same pity and contempt. 

6. If another principle is to be supported in the 
case of the saloon, if this evil is to be deait with by 
making it respectable and taking it under the wing of 
the church, no trick of logic can save such advocates 
from the appeal that other vices will make for the 
same protecting sanction. Why should not horse- 
racing and pool-rooms be carried on in the same way ? 
And fouler vices also will urge their claims the more 
eagerly, because in their case the purifying checks 
and attractive restraints of the church are so much 
more needed, and would have at once such a pro- 
found influence. Why not? Do not these vices exist 
because of the weaknesses of human nature, which 
we might just as well recognize and attempt to guide, 
without going to the foolish extreme of trying to re- 
press them ? 

7. There are sharp issues in life which are not to 
be glossed over or compromised. The victory of 
good or evil is far away, and meanwhile at innumer- 
able points they confront one another in sharp dis- 
tinction. There are some who believe in the policy 
of having the sentries on both sides make up and 
swap their pleasures, and even in dropping the poor 
farce of a conflict, and coming to any sort of happy- 
go-lucky terms on the spot. ‘‘ Let the devil have his 
way. What's the use of keeping up the everlasting 
appearance of battle? You can't fight forever. We're 
tired and we propose to arrange a compromise.’’ But 
this is just where the church meets its trial. Do 
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we discern the sharp issues between right and wrong, 
the uncompromisable lines of division, and are we 
ready to meet the conflicts which ensue, with un- 
wearying patience and undying resolution to fight 
forever, but never to yield? When some thought of 
abandoning missionary work in Africa because of the 
terrible loss of life, the old missionary, Krapf, replied 
by quoting the saying credited to Napoleon's Old 
Guard, ‘‘ The Guard dies, it does not surrender."’ 

8. And there is another sense in which the theory 
of the Subway Tavern is a surrender. It surrenders to 
the Roman Catholic Church the honor of holding firm 
and untainted principles on this subject of the liquor 
traffic and the saloon. That church has closer oppor- 
tunities than any other to see the saloon in its real 
character, and for years it has waged war upon it. It 
meant more to the Catholic Church to do this. It 
meant the alienation of powerful supporters, and 
doubtless there are places where such a surrender has 
been too much for her to make. But in the main, 
her influence has been openly and courageously 
directed against the saloon and the wretched business 
back of it. Does Bishop Potter intend to yield to 
Archbishop Farley the honor of being the chief eccle- 
siastical defense of the American home and the higher 
moral ideals in the city of New York? And as one 
who has watched with interest and no little sympathy 
the development of the ideals of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the direction of a comprehensive 
leadership and unity, I venture to say that nothing 
could be more fatal to those aspirations than their 
association in the minds of the American people with 
views of personal indulgence, of social institution, and 
of moral ideal, which have always been repugnant to 
the best American spirit, and never more so than at 
this day. The only leadership which the American 
people will ever accept will be the leadership of a 
superior moral authority. 

And the best spirit of our land, which is the Chris- 
tian spirit, does not deem wine-drinking in clubs, or 
beer- and whisky- drinking in saloons, or any lower 
indulgence of any sort whatsoever, as a worthy, or a 
necessary, or, from the point of view of the highest 
character, a warrantable thing. The church has no 
business conniving at it. Christian men, instead of 
fostering it or apologizing for it, should represent 
themselves, and promote in others, a character and 
life of a distinctly nobler type. And by our judgment 
of nobleness in such matters are we betrayed. 

New York Ciry. 
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What a Reformed Drunkard Thinks 
of the Subway Tavern 


By S. H. Hadley 


ferry McAuley’s Successor as Superintendent of the 
Old Water Street Mission 


HAVE been asked if the church could fix up the 
saloons and make them better. What an awful 
condition of things, to make such an inquiry 

necessary ! 

I have passed through the dreadful shame and 
curse of drunkenness. “I began to drink at eighteen, 
and at forty was a hopeless drunkard. I had earned 
three hundred dollars per month in this city, but 
have seen the day, for years, when I could not get five 
cents without stealing it, all because of whisky. Talk 
of the saloon! I have lived in them, and slept in 
them. Iam perfectly familiar with the way they are 
run. 

One night, while dying with delirium tremens, I 
got a vision, as I verily believe, from the Tender 
Shepherd who came to seek and to save the lost, and 
I conceived a great desire to escape from this place 
of death. I fled to the station-house, and when they 
thought it safe they let me go, and I went to Jerry 
McAuley’s mission. There I heard for the first time 
that Jesus could save a drunkard, and I knelt with a 
crowd of poor hopeless souls like myself, and cried to 
Jesus for help. He saved me then and there, and I 
have loathed the cursed stuff ever since, though for 
years I had never known the time, asleep or awake, 
that I didn’t want it. 

I commenced to work for the lost the very next day, 
and for eighteen years past I have been Jerry's suc- 
cessor down in the old Water.Street Mission under 
the Brooklyn Bridge. The saloon can never be made 
better. It is evil and only evil. It is a shame to call 
it the poor man’s club. It is a place to buy whisky, 
and hatch all sorts of devilment and crime. People 
go there because they want alcohol, and with that 
they take all else they can get. Why people should 
ever conceive that this curse could be dressed up in 
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church clothes is a mystery beyond my comprehen- 
sion. It is not the last drink that ruins a man, but 
the first. ° 

New York City. 
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On the Train 
By D. E. Titsworth 


WO gentlemen were sitting together in a railway 
coach. One, a stranger to the country through 
which they were riding, was looking inquiringly 

at the passing objects; the other, seeing this, laid 
aside his paper and was ready to answer the ques- 
tions which soon leaped from eye to lip as the 
stranger noticed a willingness on the part of his seat- 
mate to talk. 

The conversation was but the ordinary talk of 
chance acquaintances until the stranger saw that his 
companion was about to leave. ‘‘Is this your sta- 
tion?"’ he asked, ‘Yes; I live here.’’ «Well, 
my friend, I believe that the hope of the world is 
Jesus Christ. Have you that hope?’’ 

The train passed on, rapidly separating these two 
companions of a half-hour ; but the confident asser- 
tion, the earnest question, had taken root, and ‘‘ the 
Word"’ came to memory: ‘‘And every one that 
hath this hope set on him purifieth himself, even as 
he is pure.’’ 

That very day the Devil, in tempting garb, beset a 
man, and the memory of the traveler's question was 
like a finger pointing to the word, ‘‘And every one 
that hath this hope set on him purifieth himself,’’ 
and once again the Devil retreated before an ‘It is 
written.”’ 

‘* A word spoken in due season, how good is it !"" 
‘*In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand; for thou knowest not which 
shall prosper, whether this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.”’ 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








Will the Subway Tavern Help 
the Workingman ? 


By the Rev. Charles Stelzle 


Author of ‘* The Workingman and Social Probiems,”’ 
and General Secretary of the World’s Fair 
Evangelistic Campaign at St. Louis 








“ HE workingman should have his club!’"’ we 
have been told. True enough ; but why give 
him one with which to beat his wife ? 

Ask the wife of a drinking workingman what she 
thinks of the Subway Tavern. I believe that she 
will denounce any kind of a saloon in which her hus- 
band may buy the whisky that brings suffering into 
her home and shame to her children. 

«Potter's Saloon’’ will lead to ‘‘ Potter’s Field"’ 
as swiftly as will the ‘‘ Bucket of Blood Saloon’’ that 
I recently saw in a western city. 

Is it not true that thousands of saloons all over the 
land are as ‘‘respectable’’ as the Subway Tavern? 
Many of the saloons patronized by business men are 
‘«drinking palaces.’’ Men are not permitted to be- 
come intoxicated, no minors are allowed in the place, 
the Sunday closing law is observed, works of ‘*art’’ 
adorn the walls, no swearing is indulged in—they are 
eminently ‘‘ respectable and clean,’’ as saloons go. 

Why not ‘‘dedicate’’ every ‘‘respectable’’ saloon 
of this type? And shall we intimate by singing the 
doxology at these dedicatory services that a sin-breed- 
ing, misery-producing resort is a ‘‘blessing’’ of 
God? What a hollow mockery ! 

I have the largest sympathy for the workingman. 
I know something of his needs, for I spent many 
years working by his side as a fellow-workingman. I 
want to say with emphasis that he does not need 
another saloon, even though it has the high-sounding 
title of ‘Subway Tavern.'’ One might easily play 
with the words, because they are mightily suggestive. 

It is argued that the saloon has come to stay, there- 
fore we must palliate the evil. But has it? The 
captains of industry are insisting more and more that 
their employees become total abstainers. Few rail- 
road men could to-day find employment if they were 
drinking men. Workingmen themselves are learning 
that their best work requires a clear head and a 
steady hand, and that these cannot be had by an in- 
dulgence in strong drink. 

The drunken workingman is not so common as he 
was twenty years ago, and this decrease in the drink 
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habit was not brought about. by a system of Subway 
Taverns—there are some other effective agencies at 
work. 

It is a flattering thought that one is becoming 
‘‘liberal.’” It is especially comforting when the 
form of liberality has to do with some phase of the 
social question. But the so-called liberality of many 
a leader is nothing less than an admission of a miser- 
able cowardice in the face of apparent defeat. It 
may win the applause of some indulgent men, but it 
rarely holds their respect. It is not the leader who 
lowers the standard of morality who gains the perma- 
nent victory—it has never been so—but he who 
fearlessly flings at men a challenge to live out the 
courageous life demanded by Jesus Christ. 

Instead of decreasing the number of those who 
drink beer and whisky, the Subway Tavern will at- 
tract some weak ones who were deterred from entering 
an ordinary saloon, because to become identified with 
the ordinary saloon means ostracism by the best, the 
purest people, and there are such among workingmen 
and their families. 

Once started in the drink habit, the victim will not 
confine himself to the ‘‘respectable’’ saloon. He 
will go anywhere to get the drink. The men who 
patronize the ‘‘ barrel houses’’ in our great cities tes- 
tify to this fact. 

The institution of such an enterprise by Christian 
men is a fearful fallacy. It is in violation of the direct 
command of God in the matter of dealing with evil. 


— 








It seems a pity that the representatives of the church 
who are engaged in this movement have no higher 
ideal, no greater help, for the solution of the sin of 
intemperance than a common bar. One is reminded 
of the words of Jesus: ‘‘Do not even the Gentiles 
the same ?"’ 

But, having written all this, I cannot refrain from 
adding that a do-nothing policy on the part of the 
church is abominable. Bishop Potter is quite right 
when he said that an intermittent, unintelligent effort 
is useless. The saloon question will be solved. It 
will be solved when once the church is aroused to a 
sense of her duty in the matter of giving the working- 
man a social center in which he and his family will 
find the recreation which they need. And it must be 
done in a big, broad way. No miserably-lighted, 
foul-smelling reading-room can ever become a substi- 
tute for the saloon, It should be a place that touches 
every phase of the workingman’s life, —physical, men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual. A place in which will be 
learned the lessons which may be transmuted into the 
life lived out in the home,—for that, after all, is the 
best substitute for the saloon. The workingman will 
never ‘‘cut out’’ the grog-shop until he has fairly 
made up his mind that he owes more to the wife whom 
he promised to love and to cherish than he is now 
giving her. We will never place a greater barrier be- 
tween the workingman and the saloon than that of 
the heart. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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Why I Believe in the Subway Tavern 


By Joseph Johnson, Jr., President of the Subway Tavern Company 





HE Editor of The Sunday School Times has asked 
me to present the Subway Tavern side of the 
controversy now raging on the whole subject of 

the temperance problem—a controversy which ap- 
pears to have been caused more by Bishop Potter's 
presence at the opening of this tavern than by the 
inauguration of the model saloon. 

I must leave to the Bishop himself the question of 
answering those who criticise him. He is able to 
speak in his own behalf. 

Let me say, however, that those who have thought 
that he was led by impulse to come here are mistaken, 
for the matter of his attendance upon our opening 
was presented to him more than a year ago. At that 
time he said he would be glad to be present, if he 
had no other engagements. He kept his word. He 
is famous for keeping his word. 

The objections to the Subway Tavern have come 
from many sources, and have been of many kinds. 
Distant ministers, with a pretention of prescience 
which has done the church discredit before, have de- 
clared that the imps of darkness rejoiced in mass- 
meeting when Bishop Potter stepped into the Subway 
Tavern. I do not know, but I doubt that this state- 
ment is sufficiently well founded to be accurate. 

Our detractors will smile when I say that this is 
not a religious movement. But it is not. It is a 
sociological experiment. It should interest the 
churches in so far as it accords with them in doing 
good to humanity ; but it is not to be judged from a 
religious standpoint ; and unless it can be judged as 
an experiment in sociology, there is little use in try- 
ing to discuss it. 

From the point of view which I hold, and I am not 
irreligious, | ask, what are the conditions of living in 
New York City? It is not a question of what are the 
conditions in Philadelphia, or Atlanta, or Omaha, but 
in this city. Men in cities of homes have little ex- 
cuse to enter bar-rooms. In New York they have no 
other place to go, if they would hold social intercourse 
with their fellows, Families live five in a two-room 
flat in New York. These flats are dark, gloomy, and 
squalid. Lovers must betake themselves of necessity 
to public parks. The uncharitable are shocked at 
public ‘‘spooning’’ in New York. They forget that 
the courtship must take place either in a park or in 
the room which is at once kitchen, living-room, and 
parlor. 

So the husband, in those leisure moments which he 
spends outside of his family, goes to the saloon, which 
is the ‘‘ village green’’ of New York City, and, if such 
a thing exist, the poor man’s club. He has no other 
place to go. 

We ask you to acknowledge the existence of condi- 
tions. We freely confess the existence of theories. 
But there are thirteen thousand saloons in New York 


City, and ninety per cent of the male population 
drink. What are you going to do with them ? 

Well for those who induce men to abstain alto- 
gether! We bow to them reverently. We congratu- 
late them if they can keep the morally well in perfect 
health ; but will they say that we are doing ill if we 
look after the sick ? 

We do not say, even, that the pure liquors we sell, 
instead of the poisons sometimes sold elsewhere, are 
good for men. We do not even plead that excess of 
a good thing is evil. But we do stoutly maintain 
that it is better for the poor man to come into the 
Subway Tavern than into the back-room groggery, 
where lewdness and indecency are common, and 
where there are environments as degrading as whisky 
itself. 

You say this ‘‘as degrading as whisky”’ is a start- 
ling admission from the President of the Subway 
Tavern Company. Is it more startling than for a 
doctor to admit the malignancy of a cancer; and 
should the surgeon cease to cut because the thing 
which he seeks to destroy is revolting ? 

We are not seeking to make perfect. We sincerely 
and freely leave that to the glory of the church, and 
this I say with the deepest reverence. But there is 
work in the world for us all; for the man that im- 
proves the condition of the ugliest walks of life, and 
those who seek only to lift a little should be given 
credit that is due for that little, even if they cannot 
perform the ineffable work of the priest and preacher. 

But can the church itself reject any movement 
which sets men walking towards the church? Isa 
man not near redemption that is sent home sober to 
his family, who does not contribute his wage to the 
saloon-keeper, who is taken away from immorality in 
his recreation, and who is provided with a place of 
social intercourse that is free from the extraneous in- 
ducements to drink to the dregs ? 

We believe in total abstinence, but we do not see 
it. We believe that those who do not abstain can be 
helped somewhat. But as the church is better than 
the club, so is the Subway Tavern better than the 
average saloon in this great city. But when all is 
said, we shall admit our error when it is proved. 
Our test is just at its beginning. A runner is not to 
be judged in the first ten yards of his race. Our 
course just now is crowded with the curious, and ham- 
pered by misrepresentation. We cannot plant our 
model garden because the inquisitive neighbors are 
trampling upon it. If we fail, we shall admit it frankly. 
But we shall not now be disturbed, because we are 
not yet done. 

Ten thousand persons have visited the Tavern in 
the past week. We have served none who were in- 
toxicated. Noone has become intoxicated here. No 
woman has tasted spirits in this place. Some have 
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drunk beer at the soda fount. The laborer has taken 
the movement seriously. He has remained sober by 
the example of others, and for the first time in 
America something practical—something founded 
upon condition, and not upon what-ought-to-be-but- 
cannot-be—is being attempted by sincere men. 
There are no better men in New York than the 
gentlemen I have persuaded to financially support 
this company. They may err, but they are sincere. 
New York Ciry. 
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Some Pedestrian Parables 
By Amos R. Wells 


AM an enthusiastic walker, and I often think that 
more than a casual, surface comparison is in- 
volved in the good old phrase, ‘‘ the Christian's 

walk and conversation.’’ It indicates, of course, the 
Christian's manifestation of his religion in daily liv- 
ing, as he talks with folks and goes about town. But 
I want to set forth a few more intimate resemblances. 

In the first place, every true walker—that is, every 
one to whom walking is a fine art, and not simply a 
rather tedious mode of ‘‘getting there '’—understands 
the value of a comrade. Two can travel more than 
twice as far as one. While you are noting a fine bit 
of flint in the gravel, your friend has spied a cardinal 
grossbeak in a walnut tree. If it is hot, your pleasant 
conversation will be for your spirits an umbrageous 
cover; and if it is cold, the fellowship will warm 
you up. 

That is just why Christ sent forth his followers two 
by two, The Christian who is alone in his ‘‘ walk 
and conversation’’ will not walk very far nor con- 
verse at all. When you get a comrade in the higher 
life you climb the higher, each lifted by the other's 
faith and inspired by the other's cheer. And if one 
comrade is good, two are better, 

Then the fine pedestrian walks whether he feels 
like it or not ; so he comes always to feel like it. He 
has a regular time. Rain or shine, forth he trudges. 
A visitor was amazed to see Gladstone set out, in the 
midst of a pelting storm, to walk, no necessity com- 
pelling, to a place several miles distant. ‘I had 
made up my mind to go,’’ replied the masterful 
statesman, ‘‘ and I must not allow myself to fail in a 
resolution."’ 

If our Christian ‘‘ walk’’ is spasmodic, it will be 
yards and not miles. If a persistent order is useful 
in business, it is doubly useful in ‘‘our Father's 
business.”’ 

Furthermore, a practised walker always starts de- 
liberately, but he ends like Maud S., or whatever 
the modern wonder of the race-course may be. This 
is in order that he may close in a glow of invigora- 
tion, and not wind up his journey limping and limp. 
Yet he is brisk all the way, head up, chest out, with 
a deep breath, and with a long stride that looks short 
because it is taken so rapidly. As has been well said, 
the essence of profitable bicycle-riding is to go slowly, 
but the essence of profitable walking is to go fast. 
Nothing tires a good walker more than a stroll, — 
except under certain easily imagined circumstances, 

And the Christian walk also loses its attractiveness 
and much of its actual value unless it is blood-stirring, 
cheek- flushing, eye-brightening. Be deliberate in 
entering upon a Christian task, but, once started, 
throw yourself heartily along its pathway, take seven- 
leagued strides through it, get to the goal in magnifi- 
cent ‘* form."’ 

I might discuss the supreme delight of early morn- 
ing walks, with the appropriate exhortation for those 
who are in the morning of life. I might dilate feel- 
ingly upon undilatable tight shoes, with a dissertation 
on corns, and a sly application to those little sins any 
one of which is sufficient to spoil a Christian's walk. 
So I might discuss other analogies, but I will content 
myself with a single closing remark upon the impor- 
tance of goals. 

The pedestrian who puts brains into his feet never 
walks aimlessly. He knows how a purpose gives zest 
to the miles. He is ever taking thought for novel 
excursions. Not a new building within his pedestrian 
range but he must watch its progress. Not a wood- 
land within reach but he must behold it under the 
transformation of each season and all weathers. Not 
a little hilltop in the county but he must see a sunset 
from it, and—yes, and a sunrise. With such interests 
he perpetuates the pedestrian joy. 

Now nothing is so susceptible of endless variety as 
the Christian walk. It may concern itself suitably 
with all experiences, all studies, all occupations, all 
kinds of men, women, and children. It is nearest to 
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the infinitely varied life of the Creator. Yet so many 
of us get to nodding over the monotony of our reli- 
gious duties.—just the same old church-going and 
Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor Society ! 

I suppose that no mode of existence is quite so 
monotonous as the routine life of an army barracks, 
and none is less monotonous than the life of an army 
in active campaigning. Ah! soldiers of the cross, if 
you are bored, it is because you have not heard the 
bugle. Ever the foe are ravaging around us. Ever 
are battles to fight. Ever are conquests to make. 
Fallin! Forward, march ! 

Boston. 





Willis’s Runaway Worm 


By Gertrude L. Stone 


ILLIS was scuffing through some leaves in the 
driveway one morning in late September, 
when he just happened to spy the biggest 

green worm he had ever seen. It was more than 
three inches long,—longer than his father’s little 
finger, and fully as large around. It had white 
stripes on the sides of its body, and a row of bristly 
points along its back. He picked it up, and carried 
it to the screen door. 

‘« Please come and see a worm I've found, mama! 
It’s a beauty !"’ he called. 

His mother came and admired it, and Bridget 
came and admired it, and everybody who came to the 
house that day was called on to admire. It was put 
in a box with two fat tomato worms which Willis was 
feeding and watching, and at night the box was left, 
as usual, in the shed. 

Whether Willis did not push the cover down care- 
fully, or whether the Giant—as Willis named the big 
worm—was so strong that he lifted the cover when he 
was crawling up the sides of the box, will never be 
known, Whichever way it was, the next morning 
every single worm was gone,—the Giant and all ! 

It was so discouraging that Willis gave up collecting 
worms, and declared that he should wait until he had 
a box that would lock. 

‘*A piece of twine string might do,’’ suggested his 
father. But no, Willis shook his head, and it was 
very plain that, for a time at least, he had lost his 
interest in worms. 

Four days later, his mother called him, with the 
queer little smile on her face that Willis called ‘‘ the 
surprise smile.”’ 

‘Come, Willis, and see what I have found !’’ she 
cried. 

‘« The Giant?’’ questioned Willis, with a return of 
interest, as he hurried up the piazza steps. 

‘* Ye-e-e-s and no,’’ answered his mother, as she 
pointed to something at the end of a shelf in the shed 
closet. 

‘*A cocoon, mama?’’ asked Willis, with delight. 

‘* Yes, acocoon. And it must be that the Giant is 
in it, because the tomato worms, papa says, do not 
spin cocoons like this. They burrow down into moist 
earth instead.”’ 

Of course all the family came to see Willis’ s cocoon, 
It was large and whitish and silky,—a very fine co- 
coon. 

‘* Now, if—and if,"’ said papa, ‘‘if the cocoon is 
not disturbed, and if that corner close up to the fur- 
nace chimney does not prove too warm, Willis will 
have a giant moth some time next spring. Odd, isn’t 
it, Willis ? but somebody else thought Giant such a 
good name that this moth is called Polyphemus for a 
giant that lived a very long time ago."’ 

All this happened the last of September. Willis 
saw the cocoon many times before the winter came, 
because the baseball bats and the tenris net were 
kept in the shed closet ; but after cold weather came 
he did not often go there, and he forgot all about the 
cocoon. It was as great a surprise to Willis as to any 
one else when, one morning in the spring, his father 
came into the dining-room with a beautiful Polyphe- 
mus moth balancing on his finger. 

‘*Mine?’’ cried Willis. 

‘Yes, I suppose so ; he was in the shed closet, and 
your cocoon is empty. His wings are not dry yet, so 
he is not anxious to fly,’ his father added. ‘‘See 
what a dainty fawn color he is, and see the delicate 
eye-spot in each wing! Now is your chance to 
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measure him if you want to know what. a big fel- 
low he is.’’ 

Willis appealed to his mother to help him measure, 
and with her assistance he found out that from tip to 
tip of wings the moth measured six inches. 

‘*What are you going to do with him, Willis?" 
asked his mother. 

‘Keep him,’’ replied Willis promptly. ‘And 
I'm going to find more and more big worms, and 
some more tomato worms, and have a whole roomful 
of moths next spring. May I, mama?"’ 

‘« That would be like a roomful of moving flowers,"’ 
said his mother, smiling. ‘I am willing; but you 
will have to feed them yourself, you know.’’ 

That made no difference in Willis’s interest. A 
very little sweetened water would last a moth for food 
a long time, his father said; and Willis began at 
once to plan about his moth and butterfly room. 

Alas! for his plans. Willis himself ieft the door 
open that very day, and Polyphemus flew to the 
honeysuckle bush, and then out of sight. 

It spoiled only part of the plan, however, and 
Willis still means to carry out the rest. He will 
begin the first of September to make ready his boxes 
and to collect his worms. This time there will be 
dirt in the bottom of the boxes, so that the tomato 
worms, after they have eaten all they need, may bur- 
row any time when they are ready for their long 
sleep ; and there will be covers that will fasten, so 
that the cousins of the Giant will not be such runa- 
ways as he was. 

GorHAM, ME. 
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Snap Shots at Daily Life 


Is it Honey? 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


T THE table of the Witchahousie Hotel there 
were seated a couple of plain and serious look- 
ing men. Such elaborate bills of fare were 

evidently new to them, and they had some little diffi- 
culty in making a choice. Among other things 
which they selected, after a long, hard struggle, they 
named buckwheat cakes and honey. : 

The latter substance was brought in two saucers, a 
dark and repulsive liquid. The men looked at it, 
and then at each other for some time, and then the 
following conversation took place. 

‘¢ Bill, that don’t look like honey. 
think it is?’’ 

‘¢I don’t know, Tom, but it seems more like Rio 
Janeiro molasses than honey.’’ 

** Mebbe it's wild honey.’’ 

‘« Mebbe it is.”’ 

Just then the waiter reappeared, and they repeated 
their suspicions to him in a very mild and deprecatory 
way. 
‘Waiter ! this don’t look like honey. 
like molasses.”’ 

The black man drew himself up with that inscruta- 
ble look of assurance with which the members of his race 
know so well how to conceal their ignorance, and said, 
in a severe tone of voice, ‘‘Gemmen, we'se a serbin’ 
dat for honey.”’ 

They looked quite crushed, and the spokesman of 
the two said, in a most apologetic manner, ‘‘’Scuse 
me. It looks like molasses, it smells like molasses, 
and it tastes like molasses ; but if you're a servin’ it 
for honey, it must be honey.”’ 

I happened to be seated across the table, and hav- 
ing concealed my delight at such naive faith uncer 
my napkin, began to reflect upon the blessing and the 
bane of such asimple canon of criticism. ‘If you're 
a servin’ it for honey, it must be honey.’’ Indeed ! 
Well, now,—wouldn't it be a delicious world to live 
in if it were always true! Surely, this is the princi- 
ple that little children and dogs act upon. With 
what unquestioning faith they accept everything that 
is said to them or done to them! ‘‘If they are serv- 
ing it to us for honey, it must be honey.’’ For ex- 
ample, —there’s a little yellow dog I know who licks 
the hand of his drunken master with as unquestion- 
ing affection when he beats him as when he feeds 
him. And it is the same way with the drunkard’s 
little three-year-old boy. Poor little chap! He seems 
to think everything is just as it should be. He never 
questions or complains. Whatever is, is right, in 
his philosophy, and it makes him very, very happy. 
Terrible as are the surroundings of his life, he makes 
mud pies or plays horse as if he lived in Paradise. I 
cannot help thinking that it would be a good thing 
for all of us if we could do the same way more than 
we do. We are too suspicious of our fellow-men. 
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We 
ought to take them more on faith. -In the main they 
mean well by us. They are ‘‘serving it to us for 
honey,”’ and it must be honey, if they mean it so. 
And we are also too suspicious of Providence. God 
means well by us. We ought to take him at his 
word. It must be honey,—he says it is. 

But, after all, this principle is a dangerous one for 
a universal rule of life, as Farmer Tompkins found 
when he had his ‘gold brick’’ analyzed. ‘* The 
man told me it was gold, and I thought it must be,”’ 
was all the justification he could offer to his indignant 
wife. 

And my dear boy (if 1 happen to have caught the 
ear of any young fellow who is just forming his theory 
about life), don’t you believe that the philosophy you 
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We scrutinize theirsdeeds and words too closely. 
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hear in the corner grocery or in the saloon is ‘‘ honey "' 
because the loud-mouthed orator who is ‘‘serving'’ 
it to you says it is. He is ‘* putting light for dark- 
ness and darkness for light, sweet for bitter and bitter 
for sweet, good for evil and evil for good."’ What 
you want to do is to learn how to ‘‘ prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good.’’ Saying that Rio 
Janeiro molasses is honey don’t make it so. And 
saying that you can smoke and drink and gamble and 
run around the town at night, and yet be a happy 
and upright and noble man, don’t make it so. Don't 
you be a gudgeon and swallow ‘all the fool talk you 
hear. If it looks like evil aad smells like evil and 
tastes like evil, it is evil, no matter who serves it, nor 
what he serves it for. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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In the Heart of the Holy Land 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Twentieth Letter: What We Saw at Jezreel 


a N THE slope of the hill of Jezreel we stopped 
. and looked across the green valley of Jez- 
me reel, to the east, and realized as we never 

—a had before how plainly could be seen by 

Ma Joram’s watchman ‘‘ standing on the tower 
in Jezreel,’’ that chariot whirling up the valley on 
the far side,—‘‘ and the driving is like the driving of 

Jehu the son of Nimshi ; for he driveth furiously."’ 

On the level crown of the hill we lunched, and then 
rode our horses down the slope on the southeast and 
around to the foot of Mount Gilboa. There, under 
the shadow of a mighty rock, stood cattle shoulder- 
deep in a beautiful poo! of water. We were at ‘Ain 
Jalid, or Gideon's pool, which has been settled upon 
as being beyond question the spring of Harod of the 
seventh chapter of Judges, where ‘‘ Gideon, and all 
the people that were with him, rose up early, and en- 
camped.’ The camp of the enemy, Midian, was 
‘on the north side of them, by the hill of Moreh,’’ 
—or Little Hermon, which we had seen just south of 
Mount Tabor. To this cool, inviting pond Gideon 
brought his men, at Jehovah's direction, to try them. 
‘¢ And the number of them that lapped, putting their 
hand to their mouth, was three hundred men : but all 
the rest of the people bowed down upon their knees 
to drink water. And Jehovah said unto Gideon, By 
the three hundred men that lapped will I save you, 
and deliver the Midianites into thy hand."’ , 

New Testament landmarks seem recent in compari- 
son with a place of this sort. There are none too 
many sites of historic Old Testament events settled 
beyond reasonable doubt, and this was the first one 
our feet had trod. I wanted to rub my eyes and try 
to realize that I was really there. How many times 
as a boy I had listened in wonderment to the reading 
of that true story, and trembled lest Jehovah and 
Gideon were making a mistake to trust the battle to 
three hundred men! How proud I should have been 
if I, drinking at that pool, had been proven trustworthy 
and chosen because of my alertness! What a little 
thing it seemed to swing the balance of choice, yet 
what a true and safe choice it was, —the line between 
easy-going indifference and eternal vigilance! The 
lesson was driven home as never before by my visit 
to ‘Ain Jalfid. 

The place is of remarkable natural beauty. We 
waded our horses into the pond, and Gill of Kentucky 
suggested our standing there in the water while one of 
us read aloud from George Adam Smith's story of the 
battle. It occurred to me that this would be tempting 
our heated horses a little beyond endurance, and I 
advised having our reading on dry ground. We 
Started to go up out of the water on the opposite 
bank, when I heard a shout, and turned to see that 
my caution was well founded. The big horse of an 
Indiana pastor of no mean weight had decided to lie 
down in that inviting water, and his rider had no 
alternative but to jump in. 

. So we had our reading on dry ground, and lived 

over again the test and the battle. A few lines from 

Smith will help to show the significance of the Bible 

narrative. He writes : 

‘**Tradition has rightly fixed on. . . ‘Ain Jaliad, 
as the well of Harod. It bursts some fifteen feet 
broad and two deep from the very feet of Gilboa, and 
mainly out of it, but fed also by the other two springs, 
flows a stream considerable enough to work six or 









seven mills. The deep bed and soft banks of this 
stream constitute a formidable ditch in front of the 
position on Gilboa, and render it possible for the de- 
fenders of the latter to hold the spring at their feet in 
face of an enemy on the plain: and the spring is in- 
dispensable to them, for neither to the left, right, nor 
rear is there any other living water. Thus the con- 
ditions of the narrative in Judges 7 are all present. .. . 
Anybody who has looked across the scene can appre- 
ciate the suitability of the test which Gideon imposed 
on his men. The stream, which makes it possible 
for the occupiers of the hill to hold also the well 
against an enemy on the plain, forbids them to be 
careless in their use of the water ; for they drink in 
face of that enemy, and the reeds and shrubs which 
mark its course atford ample cover for hostile am- 
bushes. Those Israelites, therefore, who bowed them- 
selves down on their knees, drinking headlong, did 
not appreciate their position or the foe ; whereas those 
who merely crouched, lapping up the water with one 
hand, while they held their weapons in the other and 
kept their face to the enemy, were aware of their 
danger, and had hearts ready against all surprise. 
The test, in fact was a test of attitude, which, after 
all, both in physical and moral warfare, has proved 
of greater value than strength or skill—attitude towards 
the foe, and appreciation of his presence. . . . What 
Gideon had in view was a night march, and the sud- 
den surprise of a great host—tactics that might be 
spoiled by a few careless men. Soldiers who behaved 
at the water as did the three hundred, showed just 
the common-sense and vigilance to render such tactics 
successful.’’ 

As we climbed the hill of Jezreel again we saw, 
creeping across the distant plain on a narrow thread 
of rails, what looked like a tiny toy train of cars. 
The whistle reached our ears, a faint, shrill scream, 
seconds after the puff of steam told of its sounding. 
The sight was strangely out of tune with our memo- 
ries of Gideon, and Ahab, and Elijah, and I could not 
help hoping that its kind would breed slowly in this 
land of the Bible. A jawbone, probably of an ass, 
that lay at my feet bleaching in the sun, reminder of 
Samson's fury against the Philistines down in the 
Shephelah, was a fitting protest to the encroaching of 
that civilized creature of steel and steam. 

Nearing the top of the hill, I heard a strange dron- 
ing sound, and saw a little group of native women 
and children huddled together. Thinking that the 
children were singing for us, I dismounted and 
walked toward them. Then I discovered, with a 
start, that this was a party of mourners at a new 
grave. Close to the four sides of the freshly made 
little mound sat ten women in an oval group, some 
with babies in their arms, while other women sat 
in an outer circle, and children stood by on the 
edge of the group. Three or four of the women 
were the leaders in the mourning. Over and over 
they droned or chanted their strange, heartbreaking 
song. It was terrible to watch and to listen to. 
There was nothing professional or perfunctory here ; 
the village from which they had come was not large 
enough to support paid mourners. It was just the 
outpouring of the grief-stricken, desolate heart of a 
widow, shared by her closest friends and the friends 
of the husband who had gone. And their emotion 
was given such unrestrained expression as is only 
seen in a primitive people. We learned that the 
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dead man was an humble member of the village, near 
by, who had died four days before. The mourning 
would continue through a period of a week to ten 
days. Had the dead man been a more prominent 
person, friends would have come from neighboring 
villages and would have stayed over night to mourn, 
leaving on the second day. For the death of a 
shaykh the mourning would have continued for thirty 
days. 

Such abandoned, hopeless desolation I have never 
seen on any other human faces. The woman who 
was evidently the stricken wife rocked back and forth 
in an agony of grief, her eyes closed, raising her voice 
in the fearful song of sorrow in which the others 
joined her, and every few seconds forced to stop by 
the racking sobs that shook her frame. They were 
dry, tearless sobs, seemingly the more hopeless be- 
cause of their unrefreshed barrenness ; and they were 
not convulsive, but they would have sounded like the 
broken notes of harsh laughter if one had not watched 
her face. 

The oldest woman of the group, as she rocked back 
and forth with the others, waved her right hand to 
the right and left over the grave, as though to keep 
off evil spirits. Then she would wave both hands 
together, from side to side, and again up and down. 
The widow, too, would raise her right hand, then 
both hands, shaking her fingers back and forth. 
Still another woman threw her head wildly back, one 
arm after the other waving by the side of her head, 
crying out in her despair. Under the blinding sun 
and scorching heat of the noonday they sat, on the 
very summit of the hill of Jezreel, their song of grief 
rising and swelling in volume, then dying away ; and 
all the time the children watched them closely, a few 
even imitating them with childish zeal. The women 
would turn toward each other, and carry on a sort of 
antiphonal chanting or responsive talk, One finally 
beat her own face until the others seized her hand and 
forced her to stop. Both the women and the children 
seemed at first oblivious of our presence, save once or 
twice as they cast a lookatus. Finally, however, the 
oldest woman sprang to her feet and drove back those 
who weré drawing too near. The children followed 
this example by throwing stones at us. One of our 
dragomans expostulated with the woman, but we 
quietly told him to desist, and we left them to the 
sanctity of their sorrow. 

If at Bethany or Nain our Saviour saw any such 
grief as this at the going of a loved one, is it to be 
wondered at that ‘* Jesus wept,’’—not because of the 
death of the one taken away, but at the needless and 
hopeless agony of the bereaved ones who were left ? 
He had come to bear their sorrows, and to put such 
sorrow as we saw on the hilltop at Jezreel forever into 
the past. Yet for two thousand years since he came 
and went the children of his land have been mourn- 
ing in that hopeless misery because of their blindness 
and the crucifying blindness of their fathers. How 
much longer must they do so? 

* * * * * 


Down from Jezreel we rode, out into the open Plain 
of Megiddo (or Esdraelon), the Plain of Sharon lying 
beyond the mountains of Samaria to the west. Ga- 
zelles loped gracefully over the green fields at a safe 
distance. A man plowing, clad in white, stopped in 
the midst of his work, dropped on to his knees on 
the rich brown soil, rested there for a moment, mo- 
tionless in prayer, then stood upright, his hands up- 
raised above his head, while the ox and the ass yoked 
together stood by patiently till he should have finished 
his mid-afternoon devotions. A long train of camels 
wound slowly over the plain. 

We were making for Jenin, at the very southern- 
most point of the Plain, the lowest apex of the great 
triangle of Esdraelon, where we were to camp over 
night. We should need a good night's sleep before 
pushing on next day over the mountains of Samaria 
that enclose the Plain on the south. There was whis- 
pered plotting among a few of us as to how we could 
bring our horses up to the men who were ahead, 
without their suspecting, so that we might have a fair 
chance to be first in at Jenin, where some of the ladies 
of the party had arrived earlier in the day. Quietly 
we cantered forward, but we were discovered. Then 
there was nothing for it but an open gallop, and on 
the full run we closed up, Gill of Kentucky finally 
leaving the road and breaking off through the open 
fields on a short cut to camp. I've forgotten who 
won, though I think the leaders’ lead was a little too 
much to overcome. I know we all arrived, and the 
tents were as inviting as ever in their trim whiteness. 
We had left Galilee ; to-morrow we were to know 
Samaria and Ahab’s capital itself. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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What Live Superintendents Are Doing 








Marion Lawrance on Temperance Day 


[From an address made by Mr. Lawrance, on the 
Jerusalem Sunday-school Cruise, May 8, 1904.] 


I am to speak of methods of observing temperance Sun- 
day. Quarterly reviews and temperance Sundays are often 
bugbears to some superintendents, for the reason that they 
are not arranged and planned for in advance. 

First, have a method, Have a plan—just as there isa 
plan growing out of the mind of our superintendent to-day, 
assisted by others in conference, and laid before you in 
this program. I have an idea that if Mr. Hartshorn were 
to be our superintendent next Sunday, and if it were a 
temperance lesson, he would have a plan, but it would 
not be the plan of to-day. Have methods of carrying 
on the work, but do not have the same method for all the 
days. I would like to say that in Sunday-schools we 
should not wait until we see the temperance lesson label, 
before we teach temperance. We should keep our eyes 
open continualiy, and use temperance illustrations when- 
ever appropriate, and whenever we have opportunity, 
whether present in the lesson or not, provided it does not 
take away the thought of the lesson of the day; and one 
who has his eyes open will find many opportunities. 

I am just bringing these things together, and you are to 
gather from them the things that will help you. So I 
would say: 

1. Conduct the school in the usual way, using the tem- 
perance lesson, with appropriate music and remarks in the 
opening and closing exercises. I presume that is the most 
common way of observing temperance day. 

2. Make use of appropriate opening and closing exer- 
cises, but Aave the lesson time filled by one competent 
teacher, as we had to-day, teaching the temperance lesson. 
The fact of disarranging the regular exercises of the school 
and not having the usual class work, will of itself attract 
atiention to the fact that something is unusual for that day. 

3. Have appropriate general exercises, with some strong 
temperance specialist to make an address, covering all or 
a part of the lesson period. In order to keep these things 
fresh before the school, it is well in some schools, and I 
don’t know but in all, to have temperance committees, as 
an aid to the superintendent, bringing to him features of 
Sunday-school teaching along temperance lines that may 
be made the most available. 

4. Use one of the specially prepared temperance exer- 
cises, which are printed and are to be had of the supply 
and denominational houses, and of the publishers of Sun- 
day-school papers, of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and from other sources. I may say that you will 
find one delightful exercise of this kind outlined for the 
treatment of to-day’s lesson, for instance, in the World 
Evangel, treated by Mrs. Stevens. You will find also 
little leaflets provided for this purpose, one taken from The 
Sunday School Times, and by the same author, and called 
‘*A Boy in the Bible, and Another Boy.’’ These make 
very delightful exercises for Sunday-schools in this line. 

It seems to me that we ought to study temperance in the 
Sunday-school from the broad standpoint, and not the nar- 
row one. You may ask the boys and girls to sign the 
pledge ; but you want to get the boys and girls to realize 
their position, which they occupy in relation to the whole 
world, and teach them that it will be not only a benefit to 
them personally, but to the world. 

We ought to know in our Sunday-schools of the temper- 
ance movements of the world. How many know that our 
own Congress has passed a law prohibiting the sale of fire- 
arms and of liquor or alcoholic drinks in the New Hebrides, 
greatly to the joy of the old missionary, John G, Paton, 
whose heart was breaking because his forty years of work 
was being destroyed by the importation of drink from our 
country, though England had refused to sell it to them? 
Possibly some of you know about Senator Gallinger, who, 
in one of his speeches in Congress, brought forth as an illus- 
tration the testimony of fifty physicians as to the effect of 
beer. These leaflets may be had for the asking, from 
our members of Congress, to be laid before the people and 
thus give to them this wider view of temperance work in 
our Sunday-schools, How many of us know of what is 
called the ‘* zone d= prohibition’’ in Africa, where sixteen 
nations have banded together to protect the people from 
alcohol in a vast territory reaching from one sea to the 
other? 

5. Use temperance cards. 1 am aware that there are 
some who do not believe in pledges ; but I am now speaking 
of methods that have been blessed, and this is one of them. 
The pledge ought to be positive, rather than negative. 
Not say, ‘‘I will not do this,’? but—‘‘I will do that.’’ Not 
merely say, ‘‘I will not be a drunkard,’’ but—‘‘I will do 
all I can to keep anybody else from being a drunkard.”’ 

One of the pledges that has been greatly blessed is this 
one, which is called a ‘‘ Declaration of Independence ’’ 
(Exhibiting a painted banner): ‘‘ For love of Christ and 
Country I hereby make my declaration against King Alco- 
hol. I pledge myself never to use intoxicating liquor as a 
drink, and I promise to do all I can to end the drink habit 
and the liquor traffic.’’ 

This was painted by a drunkard. It was reduced in size 
to a small card, and after the card was printed the very 
first man to whom it was shown was the painter of this ban- 
ner, and he was the first one to sign the pledge card, his 





wife was the second, and his little boy was the third. And 
they have kept the pledge. 

How shall we use these pledge cards? It is a common 
thing to have a large one in your room, and this has been 
printed for that purpose.. So far as we know, only five 
hundred thousand of the twelve million and more Sunday- 
school people in the United States have signed a temper- 
ance pledge—one in twenty-four. It may be interesting 
to you to see how some of these pledge cards are used. 
They are strung together, and displayed in the Sunday- 
school room. You will be pleased to know that these 
cards before you are the cards signed by every child that 
left New York on this ship. 

6. Have a union rally of the schools in your town or 
neighborhood on the World’s Temperance Sunday, and at 
that time have some good speakers present. Have the 
schools get together en masse, and have appropriate music 
and some strong speeches from those who are able to give 
them. Such temperance exercises are always good. Then 
follow this day up by the quarterly temperance days in the 
various Sunday-schools, and try to aid those who have 
signed the pledge, or taken any action on that day. In one 
such meeting were present four men as speakers—first, a 
merchant; second, a judge ; third, a physician ; and fourth, 
a coroner; all laying stress upon the importance of total 
abstinence, from their standpoint—the industrial, the crimi- 
nal, the physician from his standpoint, and the coroner 
referring to the many, many, who came to him as a result 
of intemperance. 

7. Personal illustrations, 1 would use these sparingly, 
and yet they have their place, They ought to be very 
carefully used, One superintendent, not the speaker, on 
this ship made a very effective talk in his Sunday-school on 
‘* thirty-five men of our town whom I have known.’’ And 
he took the school through the list, not naming a man, but 
many of them knew whom he meant; thirty-five men who 
had gone down because of the drink habit. 

I said a moment ago not to wait until the temperance 
lesson comes to use temperance illustrations, if they are 
fresh in the minds of the people. The value of an illustra- 
tion is that it shall be timely, and local in its application. 
Seven caskets lay side by side in a Baptist church, and 
the minister was to preach seven funeral sermons of seven 
young people. Two pairs were young men and women, 
engaged to be married ; and all dead, and the funeral ser- 
mons preached on one day. What was it, you say. They 
were out pleasure sailing, and were run down by a tug and 
drowned. Why? Because the man in charge of the tug 
was drunk. Do you think they waited until a temperance 
lesson came around to use that illustration? No, Some- 
body that we could reach might be dead or far away when 
temperance Sunday comes. 

8. Lilustrations appealing to the eye. These are very, 
very strong. I do not know whether I can use this device 
of Mrs, Stevens’, but I can give you the figures, I think, 
so you will understand. This little ribbon hanging down 
represents money—$5,500,000—and is a little over an inch 
long. The figures are these—they are familiar to some of 
you, but may not be to all: One is, $5,500,000, devoted 
to the work of the foreign missionary field ; $22,000,000, 
represented by a ribbon about four times as long, stands 
for what people in the United States spend annually for 
chewing-gum alone. For the home church work, some- 
thing over $100,000,000 annually. For the work of home 
education, about $175,000,000; while $400,000,000 are 
spent in the United States annually for amusements. For 
the bread bill of the United States annually, $600,000, 000. 
For the tobacco bill, $800,000,000. And for the drink 
bill, $1, 300,000,000. The ribbon representing drink would 
reach from where I stand almost to the door where you 
entered the room. 

9. Fix your temperance teaching in song. You will re- 
member a song longer than you will remember a lesson 
taught. One song, well selected and used, not once, and 
then discarded, but used over and over, so that it identifies 
itself with temperance Sunday, is a very excellent way. I 
asked two temperance workers on this ship, ‘‘ What song 
would you recommend, above all others, that is within 
reach, for use on this day?’’ And they agreed, ‘* Yield 
not to temptation.’’ I remember, when a boy, I learned 
one called ‘* The cold water army.’’ ‘‘ Have courage, my 
boy, to say No”’ is another good one. 

We ought to have in our libraries some books for those 
who teach temperance, and some story books, appropriate 
and well selected, for our scholars, and especially for the 
teachers. Among these would be one entitled ‘* Protec- 
tion of Native Races against Rum and Alcohol.’’ You 
could find many good ones, 

10. Make your school a force. Do not simply try to 
teach temperance in your Sunday-school that the boys and 
girls may themselves be free from the drink habit, but that 
they may become part of a great engine of power to free 
the world from the drink habit. 

I would like to say that we have an influence in all our 
schools over those in legislative authority. If you would 
go, in my state of Ohio, into an Anti-Saloon League con- 
vention, you would think it was a Sunday-school conven- 
tion, for the same people are there that you would find ia 
a Sunday-school convention. Four out of five are such. 
And through the influence of that organization, backed up 
by ministers and Sunday-school workers of Ohio, we have 


just: passed in that state, since we left our home, a ward 
option bill, signed by our governor. Two to one in favor 
of it in the house‘ of representatives, and four to one in 
favor of it in the senate, and it is nowalaw. We have a 
power as Sunday-schools. 

As an association we have not done enough. The prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick lead us in their 
temperance work; though some of our states—I think 
Missouri, Nebraska, and New Jersey—are falling into line 
beautifully for temperance. 

I would like to give you a little illustration that I heard 
only yesterday. A young girl, only sixteen years of age, 
in a mining town of a thousand people, with ten saloons 
and not a church, but a little Sunday-school, of which she 
was the superintendent, and not a Christian man in town, 
wrote to the headquarters of her state association for help. 
She wanted the primary work introduced, and she wanted 
a cradle roll ; she wrote for help, and got it. She wanted 
a home department ; she wrote for help, and got it. Then 
she wanted temperance work in her Sunday-school. She 
wrote for help, and the general secretary (and it would be 
true in almost every state of our Union) was obliged to 
write back and say, ‘‘ We have all these other helps, but 
along this line we have none.’’ 

Friends, it ought not so to be. 
not so to be very long. 

The only way to settle the temperance problem is to 
raise up these boys and girls in our Sunday-schools to be 
temperance boys and girls. Religion, good citizenship, 
and patriotism are absolutely inseparable in a land that 
stands for anything in this world. In every school there 
should be a definite power for temperance, not only among 
its own members, but in the community and in the world. 


I am thankful that it is 





Ever used Smith's Temperance Responsive Exer- 
cises in your school? Four of them, one for each 
quarter. Begin with the first, or go on from the last 
one you used. Each $1 a hundred, 











How Missions Got Hold of a School 


Our Sunday-school didn’t seem to care especially for 
missions. Of course they didn’t just say so, but indiffer- 
ence is harder to meet than opposition, and they simply 
listened when you talked, and that’s all there was of it. 

But one of our best workers, the secretary of our foreign 
missionary society, heard about a plan, and wrote and 
found out about it; and then somebody else told it to the 
Sunday-school, and ever since we’ve been interested in 
missions, This is the way we do: Christmas and Easter 
we have special exercises for those days, and one feature is 
a roll-call of classes. As each class is called, a member 
goes forward and carries the class donation. 

We found that in India and Turkey were missionaries at 
work who were greatly helped by pictures to be used as 
reward cards; anything pretty, Christmas, birthday, or 
Easter cards you’ve had laid away ever so long, pretty 
advertising cards, the colored flower pages from seed cata- 
logs, picture-tops of old calendars, pictures from old maga- 
zines,—in fact, almost everyone has dozens of such things 
tucked away that only need an opportunity to be used for 
the Lord. 

Sometimes we get several hundred at one of our roll- 
calls. After our first box of pictures went, we had a letter 
from the lady we sent them to, and oh! how grateful she 
was. She told us that some of the children in her school 
had never seen a pretty picture-card, and none had ever 
owned one. She said our gift would help her for months, 

But this is not all we do. Some classes bring rolls of 
patchwork, cut out and basted together, bits of ribbon for 
book-marks or neckties or hair-ribbons, lead-pencils, games, 
aprons, and oh! so many little things. Some of the boys 
brought of their treasures,—balls, tops, marbles, books. 
It is very seldom a class fails to respond. 

One year we got up a Christmas box at Easter, and 
shipped it off so it would get to Turkey before Christmas. 
Different classes dressed dolls or made aprons or fancy 
things. We sent for a list of the school ages and tastes, 
and tried to send something for each one, The missionary 
wrote for little hammers for the boys, so our boys furnished 
those, and the letter of thanks brought also some letters in 
Turkish from the children themselves, 

Most people seem to have an idea that to give to mis- 
sions one must be wealthy. We have found that often our 
box of little things meets a great need. 

Nor is it foreign missions alone in which we take an in- 
terest. Every year we send boxes of supplies to needy 
schools in the South, and so ask our Sunday-school classes 
to bring the outgrown shoes, trousers, jackets, or dresses. 
One constant call from the Southern schools is for hats for 
both girls and boys. 
all sorts of packages, but when you’ve done something for 
a place, you like to hear about it, and that is how our 
Sunday-school is greatly interested in our missions.— 
Emma Graves Dietrick, Lockport, N. Y. 


b 


A liquor organ makes this admission: “ The 
trend of public sentiment in this decade ts against 
the tiguor trade.” 


So our roll-calls are answered with ° 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 





A Profitable Class Social for Boys 


I want to tell you of a class social held recently by my 
class, consisting of sixteen active, restless boys, of ages 
varying from nine to seventeen. The class met at my 
home at six o’clock Saturday afternoon, and, after such 
games and contests as anti-over, peanut in a teaspoon race, 
backwards race, sack race, and three-legged race, we had 
refreshments,—nothing elaborate, just a light lunch,—and 
then came our quarterly examination on the graded sup- 
plemental work of the school. (Our Sunday-school, though 
only a small country one, is graded, with a regular course 
of supplemental work on which promotions are based. 
Each class is examined quarterly by its teacher, but -pro- 
motions are made only once a year. ) With one or two 
exceptions, the boys did splendidly on this. 

Then we had blindfold drawing contests, putting the 
tail on the donkey, drawing a man’s. face, etc., and a 
** spelling down ’’ contest, to see who could name the most 
Bible characters. The class stood while I asked each boy 
in ‘turn to name some person mentioned in the Bible, and, 
when one of them failed, he sat down, The one standing 
the longest was counted the winner. Then we had blow- 
ing out the candle blindfold. In this, one boy held a 
lighted candle, while another one was blindfolded, turned 
around three or four times, and told to find the candle and 
blow it out, but be careful not to burn his nose in doing it. 

After this, each boy in turn was blindfolded and allowed 
to feel of the hands of the others, and see how many he 
could recognize. Riddles, conundrums, and stories fol- 
lowed, after which we all sat down and tried to look 
solemn, without smiling, for five.minutes. This proved a 
much more difficult task than some of them anticipated, 
and all but two or three of them yielded, and burst out 
in a hearty laugh at the sober, owl-like expression of the 
others. We closed with the Lord’s Prayer, repeated in 
concert, and the boys all voted it the best class social 
ever held. 

A boy can often be reached through his social instincts 
and love of fun when he cannot be touched otherwise, and 
it seems to me that the class social is one of the teacher’s 
most effective weapons, especially for the teacher of boys. 
We hold one at the end of every quarter, with a different 
program each time, and the boys all look forward to it for 
weeks in advance. I always prepare the program for the 
social at least a month ahead, and hang it up in our class 
room.—Leon C. Palmer, Shady Grove Sunday-school, 
Burnsville, Ala, 





Was Temperance Teaching on the 
Kurfuerst Worth While ? 





A True Incident of the Sunday-Schoo! Cruise to Jerusalem 








* 

While Ben sat inside the Sunday-school room, he sat far 
outside the thought of those who had planned the service. 
Even the teacher who taught the lesson to the whole school 
was not awareof Ben. As he faced that great class of four 
hundred, he did not know that he faced one poor, shamed, 
struggling fellow, at bitter strife with his own sin. 

Vet he did know—and the knowledge was exhilaration— 
that he faced the choicest class ever offered man to teach, 

Pastors were in that class, dozens of pastors; superin- 
tendents, too, scores of them ; officers also, of every variety 
and degree, from the revered Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee to teachers from every section of 
the United States and Canada. And, finally, four dear 
little girls, cherished, protected little daughters of Christian 
fathers and mothers. 

This class was the World’s Sunday-school Convention 
delegates, on the voyage from Jerusalem, and the occasion 
was Quarterly Temperance Sunday, May 8, 1904. 

The practical value of a special temperance lesson on 
that date had been gravely debated. Who in that choice 
company needed temperance teaching? With only two 
Sunday-school sessions possible on that return trip, was it 
worth while to spend one of those precious sessions in 
dealing with that hackneyed topic? The committee, you 
see, were thinking naturally of excellent pastors and offi- 
cers. Nobody was thinking at all of Ben. 

Hearty loyalty to prescribed plans prevailed. Regular 
quarterly temperance lessons had been accorded their ap- 
pointed place in the Sunday-school curriculum. There- 
fore temperance teaching would be offered to the pastors 
and officers, and to the safe little daughters. As to the 
teaching to be offered to Ben, no concern was felt. No- 
body was thinking about Ben. 

It had been given to the teacher to look beyond pastors 
and superintendents and officers, to the hosts of children 
depending upon them for training in convictions and in 
choices, With his soul-sight fixed on these children, he 
threw himself into his work. Because he taught from real 
life, his teaching was alive. Interest grew keen, intel- 
lects responded, hearts thrilled, consciences consented. 

‘** Fine for my class of boys!’’ beamed one delighted 
young lady. ‘‘A telling point for my next temperance 
sermon,’’ decided a satisfied preacher. ‘‘ Sensible, con- 
vincing, for my young men,’’ and “*‘ Inspiring for my girls,”’ 
were other verdicts, 





Fountain pens flew, faithful note-books filled fast. Pas- 
tors, superintendents, teachers, felt the force of this truth- 
telling temperance lesson. They must ‘‘ pass it on.’’ 

All but Ben. No fountain pen had Ben, no note-book, 
no thought of ‘‘ passing on’’ that lesson to anybody else. 
The teacher had had one listener who craved to make that 
lesson a fact in his own future, To keep that lesson from 
escaping him, to hold it fast, that was Ben’s eager thought. 

Ben was not a passenger on the Grosser Kurfiirst. He 
was a laundry hand. Ten hours a day, deep down in the 
ship’s hold, in a heat of one hundred and forty degrees, he 
perspired as he changed soiled linen into spotless linen. 
He reflected bitterly as he saw stains and spots yield: ‘‘ If 
only a fellow could clean up a dirty record that easy !’’ 

Usual regulations limited the laundrymen in their free- 
dom of the ship. But on this Sunday Ben was reckless. 
He ignored restrictions. Up five flights of steps he climbed 
from the laundry, and followed the Sunday-school singing 
to the door of the big dining-room. After a little he sat 
inside,—yet outside the thought of the teacher. 

Nevertheless, because of the faithfulness of his heart, 
that teacher kept faith with his opportunity. He told what 
liquor had done for five of his boyhood friends, and how 
one only of the five seemed to have a fighting charce to- 
day of yet being aman. ‘‘I’d like to,’’ breathed Ben. 

‘*Here are some sample pledge cards,’’ remarked the 
superintendent at the close of the session; ‘‘ those inter- 
ested may take them.’’ 

Those ‘‘interested’*! He never dreamed of the life 
and death interest those little cards held for Ben. 

After the school, congratulations poured upon the teacher, 
‘* Enjoyed your lesson.’’ ‘‘ Very interesting’’; while a 
sample pledge card was picked up, and consigned to the 
neglect of a vest-pocket. 

Nobody noticed when Ben picked up a pledge card, 
Nobody gave him a thought as he went his lonely way 
down the five flights of steps to the laundry. And nobody 
dreamed that deep down in the ship’s hold, the fight of a 
soul was fought over that little piece of printed cardboard. 

On the pleasant decks passengers chatted pleasantly. In 
his steamer-chair the tired teacher rested, while in the hot 
hold Ben battled with his raging thirst. 

Somehow, that Sunday, he had not once gone to the bar. 
Now his appetite clamored for a drink. Upstairs he went. 

The bar was handy; his shipmates stood around, filled 
glasses in their hands. He could hear the clink, he could 
smell the stuff. 

The sight, the sound, the smell, drove out every con- 
sciousness but the consciousness of his thirst. There was 
nothing of him but thirst, thirst, thirst! 

But yes, there was something else, too. Struggling up 
through the thirst, battling with the thirst, came a thought, 
—a thrilling thought of that man whose fight was re- 
creating manhood for himself. 

That thought gathered strength. Oh, shining bright it 
grew, that vision of manhood for himself, of happiness for 
Maggie, the little wife at home. The struggle was on be- 
tween the thirst and the thought. And the teacher did not 
know. 

7 + * * + 


The week wore on until Wednesday. 

** Would you like to come close to a real story? There 
is to be a little meeting down in the hold. We should be 
glad to have you come.”’ 

The teacher was that busiest of men, an editor. Did he 
sigh one little sigh as he contemplated the abridgment of 
his evening’s rest? Yet down the four flights of steps, 
into the hold, he followed the others. 

A queer place for a meeting! Bunks, benches, ham- 
mocks, tables, cupboards, were all in that one stuffy room 
where the boys ate and slept. Cups and clothing adorned 
the walls. The boys themselves appeared, scrubbed and 
brushed, and, by way of evening dress, each man had col- 
lared himself and dispensed with his cap. 

Ten boys were there. Ben was there. The teacher 
knew nothing of Ben, yet, knowing nothing, happened to 
seat himself on the crowded bench close beside him. 

Ben was weak that Wednesday night, wild-eyed, hag- 
gard. During every hour since the Sunday, the fight with 
the thirst had been on, but he was holding out. For the 
sake of his manhood, for the sake of Maggie, he held out, 
while the teacher, crowded close to him, did not know. 

That was a good meeting. The talks held nothing of 
ordinary religious phraseology, but, out of the fulness of 
honest hearts, honest experiences were uttered and honest 
purposes were declared. In that meeting nobody went to 
sleep. Finally Ben stood. 

‘*When I came on this cruise, I came to get away from 
the drink. I’d promised Maggie I’d give it up, and come 
home straight. But the drink was on the ship, —three bar- 
rooms,—and the only days I didn’t buy the stuff was the 
days I was broke. Whenever I had a dollar, over the bar 
it went. And at every port we stopped, I drank, too; not 
decently,—I got drunk. I was up to my neck in liquor. 
And all that time Maggie was at home waiting for me, 
hoping, half believing, that I’d keep my word this time. 
Then, when I’d think of her, and her trusting me, the 
shame of it all would set me wild, and, to drown my 
shame, I’d drink some more. But last Sunday I went 
upstairs to that Sunday-school. The teacher told some 
stories about five friends of his, —fellows that had gone to 


the dogs through drink. That looked like me. Then, 
next, he was telling how one of the five was trying to win 
out, and had a fighting chance to be a man again, 

‘*That true story took hold. When the superintendent 
showed cards with a pledge on ’em, I got one. And when I 
thought of that other old drunkard that had made a man of 
himself, I faced the thing and fought it out with myself, Last 
Sunday night I signed that pledge. More than that,—I 
signed two of ’em. One I gave back to the Sunday-school 
folks, but the other is here in my pocket. That one I’m 
going to take back to Maggie. This whole week I’ve 
had five dollars in my pocket. There’s a bar down here 
for the seamen,—in fact, there’s three saloons on this one 
ship,—and all week the bartender’s been after me, telling 
me what good whisky he’s got. But I haven’t touched a 
drop since last Saturday. I’m done with liquor. God 
helping me, I’m done with it for good. And that isn’t 
all. There’s some other fellows here, younger boys, that 
have signed those cards. Here they are,—ten of ’em. 
Ten lads down here have said good-by to the drink, and 
have put their names to the promise,’’ 

Ben sat down,—sat down and touched elbows with the 
teacher who had not known, When he had decided upon 
faithfulness to that temperance lesson, he had not known 
about Ben. He had known only about the pastors and 
superintendents and officers and teachers, about Dorothy 
and Marian and Faith and Marguerite ; now he knew that 
this plain faithfulness had meant hope, help, strength, pur- 
pose, to Ben, and happiness to Maggie. 

It was dingy down there in the hold, yet the heights of 
life had never granted to that teacher higher happiness 
than came to him in that ship’s dingy depths. It had been 
** worth while.’’—Zi//ah Foster Stevens, St. Louis, Mo. 


« 
A New Method for Review Sunday 


It was Review Sunday, There was one class that was 
all aglow, one teacher who found the time short. She had 
found a new idea, and introduced it. The class was a class 
of juniors, thirty of them, ages from ten to twelve. The 
method was that of the spelling-class contest. There were 
four of the class who had a perfect record for the quarter. 
Their names were put on pieces of paper, and shuffled to- 
gether. Two of them were drawn, and these acted as cap- 
tains of sides, They chose by turns until the whole class 
was divided,—fifteen on each side. The teacher had a list 
of eighty-five questions prepared, and proceeded to ask 
each side alternately. When one failed, he quitted the 
ranks, The excitement was eager and intense. The re- 
view was a grand success, and at the close the class clam- 
ored for the same method next time. 

How simple, after all, is such a method, and yet how 
refreshing! No hint of weariness appeared on the teach- 
er’s face as she told of the enthusiastic time they had. 
When there is a will, the way is generally lurking in am- 
bush. Let us ‘‘beat about the bush”’ in this case.— Zhe 
Rev, E, Wesley Halpenny, General Secretary State Sun- 
day-school Association of Indiana, 


% 
Welcoming the New Pupils 


In many progressive Sunday-schools to-day new pupils 
are publicly welcomed. Various methods are used, simple 
plans prevailing in the main departments as a rule, and 
more elaborate greeting in the primary rooms. In many 
of the latter pretty verses of welcome are either sung or re- 
cited in concert by the little people when the newcomers 
are introduced tothem. The method is suited for class use. 

Besides the verbal introductions we decided to set apart 
a space upon the blackboard in which the names were 
written. It not only pleased the children, but helped the 
secretury and class teachers to get the names correctly en- 
tered in their books, and upon their memories, Then the 
new names were before us for reference, if need be, when 
the child reappeared next Sunday. 

If one has plenty of blackboard room she may use a 
piece of common chalk which has been soaked in milk for 
two hours, dried, and set apart for this purpose. This ren- 
ders the writing permanent so far as the ordinary eraser is 
concerned, It can only be wiped off with a damp cloth. 
This milk-soaked crayon is an excellent device for drawing 
illustrations, parts of which are to be changed as the lesson 
advances. It is mysterious to the child that part should 
come off and part remain, and the picture is not forgotten. 

But our blackboard space is limited, so that I am driven 
to invent a substitute. I shall take a five-cent sheet of 
white or light-colored cardboard, put «a pretty heading and 
border upon it, and space it for names like a record-book. 
It must be neatly and daintily done with a wide blue in- 
delible pencil. The card is then to be hung with pretty 
ribbons upon the wall. The names are to be enrolled from 
Sunday to Sunday with the same blue pencil, and, if possi- 
ble, all in one handwriting. The record should be com- 
plete, entering not only the new name, but the child’s age, 
school grade, address, date of entry, and number of the 
class to which assigned, and the names of those bringing 
in the new scholars. Soon you will have a band of enthusi- 
astic home missionaries about you.—Lee McCrae, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
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| For the Home Department 


To Get the Men Interested 


We talk about the ‘‘shut-in’’ members, meaning the 
sick, sorrowing, crippled, and the mother wearied with 
the home ties. any of these have received benefit 
and blessing from the Home Department, and our earnest 
prayer is that they may daily receive them, But there are 
others we want to reach,—the train and electric car em- 
ployees, the men at sea, drug clerks, and commercial trav- 
elers. Many of these are compelled to be away from 
home, and often cannot attend the church of God. What 
is the Home Department for? To reach these men. Let 
them know we are interested in them, and long to help 
them live for God and the right. Make them correspond- 
ing members. Some of the most beautiful letters the 
writer has ever received have been from corresponding 
members of some branch in the work of the church of 
God. We love to hear from them, and they are equally 
pleased and spiritually strengthened when far away to know 
there is a church they can call ‘‘ Home,’’ where the mem- 
bers think of and pray for them daily. 

In one of our churches here, where the membership in 
the Home Department is one hundred and twenty-five, the 
Visitors called among all the men of the congregation and 
succeeded in getting many of their names enrolled. 

In our own church the Home Department superintend- 
ent called togethex a committee of church workers,—not 
necessarily of the Home Department,—and, after writing 
down the names of all regular attendants at our church, 
especially the members who did not attend Sunday-school, 
gave a list of four or six to each worker. These were to 
be called upon and invited to join the Sunday-school or 
Home Department, and the same week, or as soon as pos- 
sible, invited to meet together for a social evening in the 
church. In this way we hope to make the influence of our 
Home Department felt in a far larger field.—C. Zthel 
Hawker, St. John, N. B. 


% 
Does It Really Pay for Itself? 


According to the annual report of the Union Sunday- 
school at Elmwood, Connecticut, thirteen members of the 
Home Department contributed $12.64 during the year, 
while the contributions of the main school, with a total 
membership of ninety-eight, were $92.33. This will serve 
as an answer to the old question: Does the Home Depart- 
ment pay for itself ?— William H. Hall, West Hartford, 
Conn, 


% 
Some Good Suggestions from California 


My love for Home Department work grows with experi- 
ence, as I see the great results constantly coming from it. 
Let us see to it that this subject of home study comes more 
frequently before the Sunday-school and the whole church. 
Make it conspicuously prominent. 

One of the very best ways that I know of for gaining, 
keeping, and encouraging members, and to sustain the 
work generally, is to have a meeting once each quarter at 
the home of the superintendent of the Home Department, 
This meeting should include all members if the Depart- 
ment is not too large, but when too unwieldy, a meeting of 
the Visitors only is better for planning and directing the 
work, old and new ; then let each Visitor call a meeting of 
those members in her class or section for a social hour, well 
interspersed with thoughts expressed on how to improve 
and enjoy the home study. In other words, quarterly 
meetings are of the greatest importance as a stimulant, and 
also a necessity for removing hindrances, as well as a 
means of getting a right understanding of conditions. The 
superintendent must know her field. Contact is opportu- 
nity. In these home meetings excuses melt away, effort 
grows bold. 

With a corps of Christian, energetic, tactful, patient, 
persistent Visitors, no Home Department can fail, and the 
eighty per cent of church members not in Sunday-schools 
will grow smaller. We are learning to recognize the fact 
that people have reasons, —-and righteous ones, too, —for not 
being in Sunday-school, and when the Home Department 
plan is well presented by a tactful Visitor, the reason for 
membership is covered, and the possibility made clearer and 
easy. Thus we gather them in, embracing all classes, and 
reclaiming those who thought they were deprived. 

Another method that has been thoroughly tried in one 
‘Home Department in Southern California for the purpose 
of maintaining and increasing interest, is this: To make 
much of four special days in the year for the benefit of this 
department. On Easter Sunday, Children’s Day, Rally 
Day, and Christmas, the superintendent of the main schoo! 
and the superintendent of the Home Department extend a 
special invitation to Home Department members to be 
present at the reguiar session ; seats are reserved for them, 
carriages are sent for them when necessary, bouquets or 
badges are presented at the door, a teacher or leader is 
provided, attractive exercises are announced; perhaps 
their own children are to take a special part. ‘The result 


is, they will come again, and more surely become better 
members of the Home Department. This department of 
two hundred members is steadily growing, not only in 
numbers, but in its leading feature,—that of more Bible 
study in the home.—J/rs. A. J. Bartlett, Superintendent 
of Home Department, Southern California Sunday-school 
Association, 


Practical Tests of Value 


Each year brings added proof of the great value of the 
Home Department. A point of special interest is its 
adaptability to ‘‘ all sorts and conditions of men.’’ In my 
mind just now are two persons who fairly represent the ex- 
tremes of the social scale. One is a lady of distinguished 
literary ability, to whose attention the Home Department 
work was recently brought by a timid Visitor who had very 
little hope of any success, The lady had never heard of it 
before, but cordially accepted the invitation to join, and 
has proved a most faithful and valuable member. The 
other case is that of a poor half-idiotic girl whose darkened 
mind at first could scarcely take in or remember anything. 
But the constant calls and repeated teachings of the Vis- 
itor awakened her intense interest, and the light has come 
to her. A second point of great value is the opportunity 
for usefulness afforded to the most secluded and humble 
follower of Christ. 


Doing What She Could 


A plain woman lately joined the Home Department. 
She had long studied her Bible, in a way, but her interest 
increased, and she began to think whom she could help 
spiritually. She could at least try to get new members. 
She spoke to a young couple just beginning their life to- 
gether. Both most gladly joined, expressing their pleas- 
ure that they could have a definite plan for reading the 
Bible. She spoke to another young friend, who also ac- 
cepted with gratitude. So, while herself unable to do any 
of the work incident to the Home Department, she is bring- 
ing in those who can be reached by others, and who, 
through their study of the Word, will be brought into closer 
touch with the Sunday-school and church, and, no doubt, 
into more vital union with the Master himself. 

A third testimony to the value of the Home Department 
is the happiness brought by its introduction to those who 
are ‘** shut in,’’ 

There is real comfort to such a one in the mere thought 
that there are many others beside herself who cannot go 
out to religious services; and her own burden seems 
lighter as she realizes and, in a way, shares the burdens 
of others. Then, as a part of the Sunday-school, she par- 
ticipates—even though absent—in all the festivities, and is 
lovingly remembered in the distribution of gifts. 1 remem- 
ber a dear girl who had long been confined to a wheeled 
chair. Her life was very monotonous and lonely until a 
friend in another state spoke of her to a lady in the same 
city, who was greatly interested in the Home Department. 
She promptly called on the girl, who, after a while, was 
induced to begin the systematic study of the lessons. Her 
whole life was soon changed ; she became a most happy 
Christian, and her recent triumphant death proved the 
reality of her profession. 


How the Old Lady Got Her Offering 

An old bed-ridden Scotchwoman, over ninety years of 
age, was found by a Visitor, She was kindly cared for by 
a son who looked almost as old as she, But he was not a 
Christian, and she had,—through her long seclusion, —lost 
touch with any church or pastor. The Home Department 
Visitor speedily took the place of both. As long as the old 
lady’s strength permitted, she diligently studied the Quarter- 
lies, taking a new interest in the partly forgotten Word, and 
through it was brought again into a close walk with God, 
It was a real grief to her that she was never able to put 
anything in the little envelope, for, while all her needs 
were supplied, she had no money. One day, just before 
her death, a daughter came from another city to visit her. 
On leaving, she asked her mother if there was anything she 
could do for her; anything she wanted. The dying woman 
told of the only thing she regretted,—that she had had 
nothing to put in that little envelope, as a small expression 


- of the gratitude she felt for all the Home Department had 


been to her. Her happiness was unbounded when her 
daughter gave her a dollar, which, with her trembling 
hands, she placed in the envelope, and, with beaming face, 
handed to the Visitor at her next call, which roved to be 
the last call she ever received. 


How the Visitors Brought Joy 

I think of another invalid, who has lain on a bed of suf- 
fering for nearly forty years! The pleasure brought to her 
by the visits, by the faithful study, and by the remem- 
brances from the Sunday-school, pass description. Noone 
who has not been an actual spectator can realize the pleas- 
ure brought into each of these sad lives by the simple little 
box of candy given at Christmas! How shall we increase 
interest in the Home Department? Naturally by meth- 





ods varying as existing conditions vary. A flourishing 
Home Department was lately organized by a quiet little 
lady who went first to the pastor about it, and then by ap- 
intment explained the movement to the trustees. Many 
ad never heard of it before, but most of them joined on 
the spot. There are now nearly one hundred members, 
and the number is steadily increasing. 

Greatly is interest increased when the pastor takes the 
Review as the topic for the morning sermon on Review 
Sunday. 

A fine practical discourse was lately heard which brought 
out and enforced the prominent points in the quarter’s 
lessons. 

‘*Why not,’’ said the preacher, ‘‘since there are as 
many members of the Home Department to hear my review 
as there are in the Sunday-school to hear the superinten- 
dent?’’ And the marvel would be if such a review did 
not add many members to the department.-—/udia M. TJer- 
hune, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

« 


How to Equip a Detective Department 


In the detective department of Atlanta there are many 
interesting things. There is the Rogues’ Gallery, with its 
many photographs. There are knives, pistols, dyaamite, 
and many other things that have been used as evidence in 
famous trials. But there are some other things that are 
not usually included in the furniture of a detective office. 
In the sergeant’s office there is a large Bible, and on the 
desks of the detectives there are Home Department Sun- 
day-school books, for all of them, save one, belong to the 
Detective Sunday-school Class.—J/rs. EZ. C. Cronk, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

* 


Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Fiora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, will answer in this column questions bearing on any 
phase of this work. Send your questions to “‘ Mrs. Stebbins, care 
of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa." If areply by mail is desired, enclose stamp. 








KEENE, N. H.—Would you advise allowing the Sunday- 
school Committee to have charge of a Home Department ?— 
K. H. 

Yes. Many departments are well managed in this way 
if the pastor is one of the closest advisers of the young peo- 
ple in all their undertakings. 





DAWES, OHIO.—Where could I get class pins or badges for 
Home Department members, and what would be the cost ?— 
S. E. H. 

Home Department badges can be obtained from the 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., 36 Washington Street, 
Chicago, for $3 per hundred; and from W. A. Wilde Co., 
Boston. 





NEWARK, N. J.—What can a church missionary do to help 
her school have a Home Department ?—E. V. C. 

You can direct the work as superintendent. Encourage 
some of the quiet, faithful women of the church to act as 
Visitors. You, with your knowledge of the field, can do 
invaluable service in directing the labors of these Visitors. 
Your own work will be greatly helped. This will entail 
no added burden when systematized. 





PHILADELPHIA.—Can the Messenger Service be used in a 
small school which has no Home Department? If so, what 
can the boys do ?—A. N. R. ; 

Yes, indeed. The Messenger Service is not for the 
Home Department alone, but for the whole church and 
school. They can help in looking up absent scholars, act 
as errand boys for the teachers and superintendents and 
pastor, assist the janitor in placing chairs, books, fans, etc., 
dusting the church, assisting the decorating committees, 
etc. Send a stamp to the Times for a leaflet on the 
subject. 





LEE, MASS.—We desire to start a Home Department espe- 
cially for those that live far from the church. hat shall we 
do first, and how can we keep them interested after we get 
them ?—K. C. R. 

First make your canvass of this remote district, and 
secure all the members that you can. Study the people, 


and, if you can determine upon one that has the respect of 


the others of the community, enlist that one as your special 
helper. Ask that one to your home, and thoroughly ac- 
quaint her with your desires for that community, and seek 
her co-operation, that every home may become thus united 
to the church. She will be able to get many who would 
refuse a stranger. Help her to arrange neighborhood 
classes, where many may meet to —_ the lesson together ; 
and this one can act as the leader of the classes. You can 
see that she has a good idea of the lessons. In this way, 
and by frequently visiting the place yourself, you can soon 
interest the people in the study of the Word and in your 
church. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 18 
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LESSON 12. SEPTEMBER I18. 


Amos §: 4-15. (Study vs. 1-27. 





COMMON VERSION 


44 For thus saith the LorD unto the house 
of Israel, Seek ye me, and ye shall live : 

5 But seek not Beth-el, nor enter into Gil- 
gal, and pass not to Beer-sheba: for Gilgal 
shall surely go into captivity, and Beth-el shall 
come to nought. 

6 Seek the LORD, and ye shall live ; lest he 
break out like fire in the house of Joseph, and 
devour it, and there be none to quench # in 
Beth-el. 

7 Ye who turn judgment to wormwood, and 
leave off righteousness in the earth, 

8 Seek him that maketh the seven stars and 
Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning, and maketh the day dark with 
night: that calleth for the waters of the sea, 
and poureth them out upon the face of the 
earth : The LORD és his name: 

9 That strengtheneth the spoiled against the 
strong, so that the spoiled shall come against 
the fortress. 








ISRAEL REPROVED (TEMPERANCE LESSON) 





Read Hosea 14.) Memory verses: 14, 15. 


Golden Text: Seek the Lord, and ye shall live.—Amos § : 6.* 








AMERICAN REVISION 


4 For thus saith Jehovah unto the house of 
Israel, Seek ye me, and ye shall live; 5 but 
seek not Beth-el, nor enter into Gilgal, and 
pass not to Beer-sheba : for Gilgal shall surely 
go into captivity, and Beth-el shall ! come to 
——. 6 Seek Jehovah, and ye shall live ; 
lest he break out like fire in the house of Jo- 
seph, and it devour, and there be none to 
quench it in Beth-el. 7 Ye who turn justice 
to wormwood, and cast down righteousness 
to the earth, 

8 Seek him that maketh the Pleiades and 
Orion, 

And turneth ? the shadow of death into the 

morning, 

And maketh the day dark with night ; 

That calleth for the waters of the sea, 

And poureth them out upon the face of the 


eart 
(Jehovah is his name) ; 
9 That § bringeth sudden destruction upon the 
strong, 
So that destruction cometh upon the fortress. 


COMMON VERSION 


and they abhor him that speaketh uprightly. 

11 Forasmuch therefore as your treading is 
upon the poor, and ye take from him burdens 
of wheat : ye have built houses of hewn stone, 
but ye shall net dwell in them ; ye have planted 
pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not drink wine 
of them. 

12 For I know your manifold transgressions 
and your mighty sins: they afflict the just, 
they take a bribe, and they turn aside the 
poor in the gate from their right. 

13 Therefore the prudent shall keep silence 
in that time ; for it zs an evil time. 

14 Seek good, and not evil, that ye may 
live : and so the LORD, the God of hosts, shall 
be with you, as ye have spoken. 

15 Hate the evil, and love the good, and 
establish judgment in the gate: it may be that 
the LORD God of hosts will be gracious unto 
the remnant of Joseph. 








AMERICAN REVISION 


gate, and they abhor him that speaketh up- 
rightly. 11 Forasmuch therefore as ye trample 
pe the poor, and take exactions from him 
of wheat: ye have built houses of hewn stone, 
but ye shall not dwell in them; ye have 
planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not 
drink the wine thereof. 12 For I know how 
manifold are your transgressions, and how 
mighty are your sins ; ye that afflict the just, 
that take a bribe, and that turn aside the 
needy in the gate /rom their right. 13 There- 
fore be that is prudent shall keep silence in 
such a time ; for it is an evil time, 

14 Seek good, and not evil, that ye may 
live ; and so Jehovah, the God of hosts, will 
be with you, as ye say. 15 Hate the evil, 
and love the good, and establish justice in the 

ate: it may be that Jehovah, the God of 

osts, will be gracious unto the remnant of 
Joseph. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Seek Jehovah, and ye shall live. 
1 Or, become vanity (Heb. Aven) 2 Or, deep darkness * Or, causeth destruction to flash forth 


10 They hate him that rebuketh in the gate, 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


FARMER'S boy of almost three thousand years 
ago, when he grew i made a visit to the great 
cities of his land. hat he saw there, what 

he thought of it, and what he finally dared to say 
about it in such a startling way that his name and 
words are remembered to this‘day, are what we shall 
find out this week. 

You cannot interest pupils young or old in a stud 
of the abstract and much-dinned truth that to see 
God is their only safety, and to turn from him is sure 
destruction. You ought not to expect to interest 
them in it; you are not interested in it yourself as a 
general proposition. Bear this in mind when you 
come to such a lesson as ‘‘ Israel Reproved”’; bear it 
in mind every time you face your class. 

Yet that truth is the burden of this lesson; it was 
the burden of Amos’ message. Wait a moment,— 
was that all Amos said? Or did he talk to the 
people with directness about concrete things in their 
every-day life, things in which they were as tremen- 
dously, vitally interested as people are to-day in the 
story of ‘‘ Frenzied Finance” that has made the 
circulation of a popular magazine leap forward by 
bounds. Take a lesson from Amos. Be as sensible 
as he was in touching people at the point of their 
real interests, and you will be listened to, 

But before coming to the —— of this week’s 
truths to your pupils’ daily life, you can get them 
interested in the boy and man who is before them in 
the figure of this feariees prophet, for people are 
always interested in biography. For your own equip- 
ment, follow Dr. Dunning’s suggestions; Pe may 
wish to follow them also with your class. ead the 

assages he names in his first paragraph, get a clear 
idea of the people to whom Amos preached (second 
and third a hs), learn all you can about the 
shepherd himself (fourth paragraph) so that the man 
will live before you, only thus enabling you to make 
him live before your class. You will find a vivid 

icture of the home-life of Amos, and his love and 
nowledge of the stars and sky and all nature, in 
Dr. McLaren’s sixth paragraph. 

You will want to connect the work and character 
of this rustic boy from Tekoa with what we have 
been learning about Israel and Judah and Elijah and 
Elisha, Yet there is a jump of a hundred years be- 
tween them, You will find Professor Beecher’s illu- 
minating comments indispensable here, in his two 
og em following ‘‘ Persons,” and in his ‘‘ Light 
on Puzzling Passages” throughout. Dean Sanders, 
too, throws light on the place and work of the proph- 
ets following Elijah. You will not, of course, attempt 
to use in class all that you find in the different lesson 
articles named ; but you cannot afford to miss any 
of them in getting yourself fairly saturated with the 
atmosphere and events of the time. A good teacher 
will usually know five times as much as she attempts 
to teach on any lesson. She cannot teach the one- 
oor without the reserve knowledge of the other four- 

ths. 

Now you are ready, out of your own enthusiastic 
interest in, and accurate knowledge of, Amos and his 
people in the two kingdoms, to tell your class about 
the shepherd boy, how he lived at home, what he 
thought of, how finally, as a man, he went out into 
the great cities, and then, vividly, what he saw there. 
Ask your pupils what they would have done if they had 
beenin his place. Don’t let them answer offhand, but 


10 They hate him that reproveth in the 
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make them stop and think, and give their reasons. 
They will then be the more interested in learning 
what Amos did. Read slowly his message. As you 
come to his references to Bethel, and Gilgal, and 
Beersheba, and ‘‘ the gate,” and Pleiades and Orion, 
your pupils will at once recognize what these things 
meant, and why he talked about them, from what 
you have already told them about the man and his 
times. On ‘‘wormwood,” and the cry of a robbed 
woman recently in Syria, you will find light in Mrs. 
Howie’s article this week. 

After letting your pupils have a sufficiently good 
time looking at the motes in the eye of Israel, and 
rejoicing in Israel’s sure punishment and Amos’ 
bravery in denouncing the nation, bring them up 
with a sharp turn by the question, ‘‘What would 
Amos find in you to denounce if he should step into 
our class to-day and look you through and through ?” 
Now you have a chance to be concrete and interest- 
ing again; or better still, to get your pupils to be 
concrete with themselves. Get them to name the 
things in their own lives of which they are not proud, 
and which are separating them from the loving 
Father. Remind them of Drummond’s statement 
that was discussed here recently,—that sin, once 
begun, cannot be stopped by any man’s strength 
alone. So we need Amos’ message. _There is only 
one way to /ive, as Dr. Goss shows in his first para- 
graph. You may find that some of the illustrations 
in Dr. Banks’ first, third, fourth, and last paragraphs 
will come in effectively in the closing part of your 
teaching. Dr. McLaren’s strong word on the foll 
of trying to ‘shuffle along on both knees” (fourth 
paragraph) is a needed warning: ‘‘there must be 
detachment, if there is to be any real attachment.” 

You will know best how to bring out the needed tem- 
perance, or better, total abstinence, teaching that is 
recommended for this Sunday. You will find in the 
contributors’ and editorial pages of this issue of the 
Times a discussion of one phase of the subject that 
is prominently before the people just now. On page 
489 you will find a true story of the steamship 
‘*Grosser Kurfiirst” that sounds like fiction, and 
that came about through the study and teaching of a 
temperance lesson in mid-ocean. Use the presenta- 
tion of total-abstinence teaching that you alone can 
know will best reach your pupils. But of one thing 
rest assured; the class does not exist that does not 
need temperance teaching. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
~ 
7 ney assault the Lord of all who injure the least 
of all. 
ad 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


IME.—Perhaps 793 B.C., according to the biblical 
data. On the Assyrian computation the date 
is uncertain, but not far from 750 B.C. 

Place.—The land of Israel. 

Persons.—The influential citizens of Israel. 

The date we have assigned for the translation of 
Elijah is the fifth year of Jehoram of Israel, Seven 
years later the dynasty of Omri perished in a bloody 
revolution, and Jehu became king. Under him Israel 
became tributary to Assyria. azael of Damascus 
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and Mesha of Moab ravaged the country east of the 
Jordan. Jehu was succeeded by Jehoahaz, under 
whom the conditions became yet worse, Under his 
successor,: Jehoash, the tide chenaed. and when his 
successor, joven II, had reached the zenith of his 

wer, about a century after the translation of Elijah, 
srael and Judah were again sovereign, as in the 
days of David and Solomon, from the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates. This prosperity was largely due 
to the fact that the power of Assyria had waned, 
after Assyria had first crippled Damascus. 

Amos prophesied in the latter part of Jeroboam II's 
reign. The powerof Assyria was now waxing again, 
and the prophet saw great dangers ahead, both from 
foreign invasion and from internal corruption. In 
complying with the request to make this a temper- 
ance lesson, one need do no violence to the words of 
the prophet. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


The fifth and sixth chapters of Amos are a con- 
tinuous piece of literary composition. It is described 
in the first verse as ‘‘a Lamentation.” It consists of 
a series of warnings. In each warning is a recital 
of Israel’s offenses, with rebuke and threatening and 
exhortation. 

Verses 4-6.—A warning in regard to Israel's false 
sanctuaries.—Seek not Bethel: This is not marked 
as a direct accusative in the Hebrew. The meaning 
seems to be, Seek Jehovah, but do not do your seek- 
ing at Bethel. Bethel was the more important of the 
two sanctuaries where pee I had set up the 
golden calves. At Gilgal and Beersheba were other 
sanctuaries. Amos regards them all as illegal.— 
Pass not to Beersheba: A northern Israelite, going 
on a religious pilgrimage to Beersheba, would have 
to ‘‘ pass” through the kingdom of ———. 
shall surely go into captivity... break out like 
fire, etc.: The severity of the punishments indicate 
the intensity of the prophet’s disapproval of the 
highplace worship. 

erse 7.— Verses 7-10 should be a paragraph by 
themselves. The prophet has completed one topic, 
and now begins another, a warning against a false 
administration of justice in Israel.—7hey who turn 
justice to wormwood, and have laid down right- 
cousness on the earth! This sentence is an excla- 
mation, and is fragmentary, as exclamations often 
are. Justice rightly administered is sweet, but these 
men so pervert it as to make it bitter. Righteousness 
is something which they have laid down, having no 
longer any use for it. 

erses 8, 9.—A quoted stanza and a half of impas- 
sioned verse. It should be printed in lines, as is 
shown in the text above. For the prophet’s main pur- 
pose the point lies in the suggested contrast between 
the greatness of God and the meanness of these 
men who pervert justice and imagine that God will 
not hold them accountable.—7hat called for the 
waters, ... and poured them out: Not ‘* calleth” 
and ‘‘ poureth,” as in the English Versions. The refer- 
ence is to some particular event,—the deluge, perhaps. 

Verse 10.—From his quoted hymn concerning God's 
administration, the prophet turns his attention again 
to these men who practise maladministration.— /Aey 
hate him that reproveth, etc.: Men who make 
alleged justice a bitter thing do not love honest free 
speech. 

Verses 11-12.—Having thus charged the public 
men of Israel with injustice, the age presses the 
charge home in three paragraphs, each beginning 
with ‘*‘therefore.” In the first, he repeats his charge 
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with specifications and threatening.— Ye have built 
houses of hewn stone, etc.:: The motive which under- 
lies their any ong sone of justice is self-indulgence, the 
desire to live in luxury and experience pleasant sen- 
sations. The same motive underlies all habits of 
intemperance. Further on in his discourse the 
prophet rebukes these same men for their habits of 
dissipation and drunkenness (6 : 4-6). As a matter 
of fact, bad citizenship and intemperance are apt to 
go in company.—/ know how manifold: Jehovah 

as taken judicial cognizance of the case, and will 
inflict punishment. 
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Verses 13-15.—Another ‘ therefore,” repeating the 
threat just made, with an exhortation to better con- 
duct. There may be hope for them on the condition 
of their repentance. The third ‘ therefore” (vs. 16- 
17) is not so hopeful. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
% 
Chicago has one district of twelve square miles, 


containing one hundred and fifty thousand people, 
as well as other large areas, under prohibition. 
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A Prophet’s Message to a Corrupt Age 


By Alexander 


HE reign of Jeroboam II, in which Amos prophe- 
sied, was a period of great prosperity and of 
great corruption. Amos, born in the Southern 

Kingdom, and accustomed to the simple life of a 
shepherd, blazed up in indignation at the signs of 
misused wealth and selfish luxury that he saw every- 
where, in what was to him almost a foreign country. 
If one fancies a godly Scottish Highlander sent to 
the West end of London, or a Bible-reading New 
England farmer’s man sent to New York’s ‘‘ upper 
ten,” one will have some notion of this prophet, the 
impressions made, and the task laid onhim. He has 
a message to our state of society which, in many par- 
ticulars, resembles that which he had to rebuke. 

There seems to be a slight dislocation in the order 
of the verses of the lesson, for verse 7 comes in awk- 
wardly, breaking the connection between verses 6 
and 8, and itself cut off from verse 10, to which it be- 
longs. If we remove the intruding verse to a posi- 
tion after verse 9, the whole passage is orderly and 
falls into three coherent parts,—an exhortation to 
seek Jehovah, enforced by various considerations (vs. 
4-9) ; a vehement denunciation of social vices (vs. 7, 
10-13) ; and a renewed exhortation to seek God by 
doing right to man (vs. 14, 15). 

Amos’ first call to Israel is but the echo of God's 
to men, always andeverywhere. All circumstances, 
all inward experiences, joy and sorrow, prosperit 
and disaster, our longings and our fears,—they all 
cry aloud to us to seek His face, That loving invita- 
tion is ever a in our ears. And the promise 
which Amos gave, though it may have meant on his 
lips the continuance of national life only, yet had, 
even on his lips, a deeper meaning, which we now 
cannot but hear in it. For, just as to ‘‘seek the 
Lord" means more to us than it did to Israel, so the 
consequent life has greatened, widened, deepened 
into life eternal. But Amos’ narrower, more ex- 
ternal promise is true still, and there is no surer wa 
of promoting true well-being than seeking God. 

‘* With thee is the fountain of life,” in all senses of 
the word, from the lowest purely physical to the 
highest, and it is only they who go thither to draw 
that will carry away their pitchers full of the spark- 
ling blessing. The fundamental principle of Amos’ 
teaching is an eternal truth, that to seek God is to 
find him, and to find him is life. 

But Amos further teaches us that such seeking is 
not real nor able to find, unless it is accompanied 
with turning away from all sinful quests after vani- 
ties. We must give up seeking Bethel, Gilgal, or 
Beersheba, seats of the calf worship, if we are to 
seek God to purpose. The sin of the Northern King- 
dom was that it wanted to worship Jehovah under 
the symbol of the calves, thus trying to unite two dis- 
crepant things. And is not a great deal of our Chris- 
tianity of much the same quality? Too many of us 
are doing just what Elijah told the crowds on Carmel 
that they were doing, trying to ‘‘shuffle along on 
both knees.” We would seek God, but we would 
like to have an occasional visit to Bethel. It cannot 
be done. There must be detachment, if there is to 
be any realattachment. And the certain transiency 
of all creatural objects is a good reason for not fas- 
tening ourselves to them, lest we should share their 
fate. “ Gilgal shall go into —— and Bethel shall 
come to nought,” therefore let us join ourselves to 
the Eternal Love and we shall abide, as it abides, 
for ever. 

The exhortation is next enforced by presenting the 
consequences of neglecting it. To seek Him is life, 
not to seek him incurs the danger of finding him in 

. unwelcome ways. That is for ever true. We do not 
get away from God by forgetting him, but we run 
the risk of finding in him, not the fire which vitalizes, 
purifies, melts, and gladdens, but that which con- 
sumes. The fire is one, but its effects are twofold. 

God is for us either that fire into which it is blessed- 

ness to be baptized, or that by which it is death to 

be burnt up. And what can Bethel, or calves, or all 
the world do to quench it or pluck us out of it ? 

Once more the exhortation is urged if we link 
verse 8 with verse 6, and supply ‘‘Seek ye” at its 
beginning. Here the enforcement is drawn from 
the consiilevetions of God’s workings in nature and 
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history. The shepherd from Tekoa had often gazed 
up at the silent splendors of the Pleiades and Orion, 
as he kept watch over his flocks by night, and had 
seen the thick darkness on the wide uplands thinning 
away as the morning stole up over the mountains 
across the Dead Sea, and the day dying as he gath- 
ered his sheep together. He had cowered under the 
torrential rains which swept across his exposed 
homeland, and had heard His voice summoning the 
obedient waters of the sea, that He might pour them 
down in rain. But the moral government of the 
world also calls on men toseek Jehovah. ‘‘ He caus- 
eth destruction to flash forth on the strong, so that 
destruction cometh upon the fortress.” High things 
attract the lightning. Godless strength is sure, 
sooner or later, to be smitten down, and no fortress 
is so impregnable that He cannot capture: and over- 
throw it. Surely wisdom bids us seek him that does 
all these wonders, and make him our defense and 
our high tower. 

The second part gives a vivid picture of the vices 
characteristic of a prosperous state of society which is 
godless, and therefore selfishly luxurious. First, 
civil justice is corrupted, turned into bitterness, and 
prostrated to the ground. ‘Then bold denouncers of 
national sins are violently hated. Do we not know 
that phase of an ungodly and rich society? What 
do the newspapers say about Christians who try to 
be social reformers ? A e the epithets flung at them 
liker bouquets or rotten eggs? ‘' Fanatics and fad- 
dists” are the mildest of them. Then the poor are 
trodden down and have to give large parts of their 
scanty harvests to the rich. Have capital and labor 
just proportions of their joint earnings? Would a 
sermon on verse 11 be welcome in the suburbs of in- 
dustrial centers, where the employers have their 
‘*houses of hewn stone”? Such houses, side by 
side with the poor men’s huts, struck the eye of the 
shepherd from Tekoa as the height of sinful luxury, 
ond still more sinful — in the social con- 
dition of the two classes. hat would he have said 
if he had lived in America or England? Justice, too, 
was bought and sold. A murderer could buy him- 
self off, while the poor man, that could not pay: lost 
his case. We do not bribe judges, but (legal) justice 
is an expensive luxury still, and counsel’s fees put it 
out of the reach of poor men. 

One of the worst features of such a state of society 
as Amos saw is that men are afraid to speak out in 
condemnation of it, and the ill weeds grow apace for 
want of a scythe. Amos puts acertain sad emphasis 
on ‘‘ prudent,” as if he was feeling how little he could 
be called so, and yet there is a touch of scorn in him, 
too. The man who is over-careful of his skin or his 
reputation will hold his tongue ; even good men may 
become so accustomed to the glaring corruptions of 
society in the midst of which they have always lived, 
that hoy do not feel any call to rebuke or wage war 
against them ; but the brave man, the man who 
takes his ideals from Christ, and judges society by 
its comformity with Christ’s standard, will not keep 
silence, and the more he feels that ‘it is an evil 
time’’ the more will he feel that he cannot but speak 
out, whatever comes of his protest. What masquer- 
ades as prudence is very often sinful cowardice, and 
such silence is treason against Christ. 

The third part repeats the exhortation to ‘‘seek” 
with a notable difference. It is now ‘‘ good” that is 
to be sought, and ‘‘evil” that is to be turned from. 
These correspond res oe to ‘‘ Jehovah,” and 
‘* Bethel, Gilgal, and Beershe a,”’ in former verses. 
That is to say, morality is the garb of religion, and 
religion is the only true source of morality. If we are 
not seeking the things that are lovely and of good 
report, our professions of seeking God are false ; and 
we shall never earnestly and successfully seek good 
and hate evil, unless we have begun by seeking and 
finding God, and holding him in our heart of hearts. 
Modern sociai reformers who fancy that they can 
sweeten society without religion might do worse 
than go to school to Amos. 

Notable, too, is the lowered tone of confidence in 
the beneficial result of obeying the prophet’s call. In 
the earlier exhortation the promise had been abso- 
lute. ‘*Seek ye me, and ye sha// live” ; now it has 
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cooled to ‘‘it may be.”". Is Amos faltering ? _No, but 
while it‘is always true that blessed life is found by 
the seeker after God, because he finds the very source 
of life, it is not always true that the consequences of 
past turnings from him are diverted by repentance. 
‘““It may be” that these have to be endured, but 
even they become tokens of Jehovah's graciousness, 
and the purified ‘remnant of Joseph ” will possess the 
true life more abundantly because they have been 
exercised thereby. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
b 4 


The Baptist Union quotes ‘The Hospital,” a 
London paper, as stating that the increase of 
drinking among women is largely due to phy- 
sicians who so frequently prescribe liguor for 
many ailments, and adds: *‘ Not long ago, na - 
certain hospital in Chicago, the nurse suggested to 
the young mother of anewly born babe that a few 
drops of whisky would greatly helpin quieting the 
child. The Et wears of the mother brought out a sneer- 
ing remark from the nurse. There are not afew 


‘good’ babies, who sleep all night and never wake 
up until the morning, who are ore, 8 4 made drunk 
oving mothers.” 


by nurses—and sometimes by ease- 





si E WHO Turn Justice to Wormwoop.”— 
Wormwood (Arabic a/fsantin) is ‘‘ a plant of 
the genus Artemisia, or absinthe, of which 
there are several species in Palestine.” It is very 
fragrant, and largely cultivated in gardens and often 
seen in ts, and is of proverbial bitterness (Deut. 
29:18; Prov. 5: 4); and toit is compared the men- 
tal anguish of the judicially wronged poor, who, after 
many journeys to the law-courts and many presents 
to the officials, found that their opponents had out- 
stripped them by larger and more numerous gifts, 
and consequently righteousness (equity of sentence) 
was trampled underfoot or cast down to the earth. 

‘* THEY HATE HIM THAT REPROVETH IN THE GATE.” 
—In the days of Amos, cities were generally sur- 
rounded by walls, which were pierced by one or more 
gates, before which the judiciary sat and heard cases 
and decided causes. Now, however, court-houses are 
provided in different localities, but there are people 
still living who remember courts being held at the 
gate of Joppa. In Morocco such is still the custom. 

‘*Ye Have PLANTED PLEASANT VINEYARDS, BUT YE 
SHALL Not Drink OF THE WINE THEREOF.’’—The 
other day I saw a woman enter her ——— arden 
some distance from the town, and having looked 
around her for a moment, raise her hands toward 
the sky, and frantically scream, ‘‘ May they eat 
them at the funeral. May they never live to digest 
them,” etc. ‘* They” evidently meant those who 
stole ‘‘them,” the vegetables which she missed, and 
her extemporary prayer doubtless was that the 
thieves might die and leave the stolen produce to be 
eaten by those who should come to their funeral. 
When Syrians suspect that unjustly accumulated 
property built a house or planted a vineyard, they 
say, ‘‘ May he not live to enjoy it.” 


SHwEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
£4 


They purchase judgment on themselves who per- 
vert justice, 
ae 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


EEK ye me, and ye shall live (v. 4). How often 
truth, beauty, and goodness are matters of ac- 
Everything depends on where you put 
ake this phrase, ‘‘Seek ye me, 
and ye shall live,”’ and put the loud pedal on one 
main word after another. ‘‘ See# ye me, and ye shall 
live.” ‘* Seek ye me, and yeshalllive.” ‘‘Seek ye me, 
and ye sha// live.” ‘Seek ye me, and ye shall /ive.” 
Every time a new phase of thought flashes out as if 
you were turning a diamond around, facet by facet. 
i love best the fourth facet of this diamond, ‘‘ Seek ye 
me, and ye shall /7ve,” indeed! The great masses of 
people do not really live,—they only exist. They 
think they live, but they do not. It is not to live, 
to be merely eating and digesting food, sleeping, 
gossiping, scolding, complaining, never dreaming of 
a higher state of being, nor holding communion with 
God. Life begins to open and expand at the instant 
when we renounce our search for the low things and 
begin to seek for the high ones. 
¥ who turn justice to wormwood (vy. 7). What 
transforming power there is in the touch of the hand 


cent ! 
the emphasis. 
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of man! Everything that some people touch turns 
to gold ; everything that others touch, to ashes. 
Some turn deserts to gardens; and some, gardens to 
deserts. Some turn truth to falsehood, beauty to 
ugliness, success to defeat, hope to despair. As they 
pass through the world, a perverting shadow falls 
upon all objects and alters them to evil. _ These peo- 
ple turned justice to wormwood,—that is, they per- 
verted it so as to make it ugly and unlovable. I 
have, myself, known woe who made the most 
exact righteousness and judgment seem abhorrent 
and bitter. What a vice that is in a human soul. 
Expel it ! drive it out ! 

They hate him that reproveth in the gate, and 
they abhor him that speaketh uprightly (vy. 10). 
There certainly are a great many ways of adminis- 
tering reproof. The ‘‘ gate” was no doubt the right 
place to administer it in the olden times. But an 
open door or a front yard or a dinner party is a very 
poor place to rebuke anybody, in the present state of 
society, or so it seems to me. A quiet upper room, 
with the door shut tight, is where Little Bill gets 
his. There are ways of giving it that make us ‘‘ ab- 
hor” people no matter how ‘* uprightly ” they speak. 
No more delicate art is known to man than that of 
gracious and effective ‘‘ reproof.” But there are chil- 
dren and grown-ups who hate good reproof as well 
as bad. Absolute intolerance of criticism is the 
most essential characteristic of their souls, and this 
is a fatal vice. Such 4! resentment of a just 
rebuke is as bad a sign in human character as can 
be found. 

Ye trample upon the poor (v. 11). In the last 
stages of moral deterioration, society and its indi- 
vidual members ‘‘trample upon the poor.” Noth- 
ing is more horrible than being trodden under foot. 
Evenin ?— conflagrations like that of the Iroquois 
fire people would rather leap out of the windows or 
be burned than ‘‘trampled upon.” It was a sin for 
which no adequate punishment could be imagined by 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that men 
had ‘‘trodden under foot the Son of God.” Never 
trample upon any one. Don’t ‘‘ride over people 
rough shod.” Remember that the final sense of 
human ignominy tortures the soul of the man who 
feels that he is being ‘‘ trampuied upon.” 

Establish justice in the gate(v. 15). Search this 
world over and find anything grander than establish- 
ing justice. It isa great thing to establish a busi- 
ness, a home, a city, a government, or —- else 
that is good. But how much sublimer than all else 
to establish justice ‘‘in the gate,” in the school-yard, 
in the back-yard, in the barn-yard,— anywhere ! 
Think of Will.am H. Taft going to the Philippines to 
establish justice! ‘‘ Justice, sir, is the great inter- 
est of man on earth,” exclaimed Daniel Webster. 
‘Truth is justice’s handmaid, freedom is its child, 
peace is its companion, safety walks in its steps, vic- 
tory follows in its train; it is the brightest emanation 
from the Gospel; it is the attribute of God,” said 
Sydney Smith. 


. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


The Chicago Daily Tribune states that for every 
dollar we spend on books, magazines, and news- 
papers, we spend about six dollars and thirty cents 
on whisky, beer, and wine. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Fighting on God's Side 


EEK /ehovah, and ye shall live (Golden Text). 
Luther tells an interesting story of a Bishop of 
Magdeburg, against whom the Duke of Saxony 

was preparing to wage war. The Bishop, having 
notice of it, betook himself earnestly to his prayers 
and to the reformation of his church; and when one 
told him what mighty preparations were being made 
for his destruction, he replied, ‘‘I will take care of 
my church, and then God will fight for and take care 
of me.” When the Duke of Saxony heard of this 
utterance, he was filled with dismay, and disbanded 
his forces, acknowledging hinvwself too weak to deal 
with a man who put himself on God’s side. 


Adding God’s Power to Our Weakness 


Seek him that maketh the Pleiades and Orion, etc. 
8). A fisherman at Douglass, Massachusetts, a 
ew years ago, brought up on his line an old rawhide 
case about two inches in circumference and ten 
inches in length, which, upon being cut open, was 
found to contain the will made by one John Coffin, 
dated March 3, 1646, duly signed and witnessed, and 
bearing the official stamp of Oliver Cromwell, Lord 
Protector of England. ow this will came to be lost, 
and thus missed its purpose, no one can tell. We 
krow too well, however, what a fragile thing is the 
human will in achieving its purposes, except where 
it is in harmony with the will of God. The limita- 
tions of human power are easily reached on every 
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side, but if we seek to know and do the will of Jeho- 
vah, we gather to our aid irresistible strength. 


The Pulse of the Soul 


Forasmuch therefore as ye trample upon the fee 
etc. (v. 11). The pulse at the wrist can tell a skilful 
physician something as to how all the functions of 
the life of a human y are going on. The state of 
many solid miles of atmosphere is revealed to us by 
the movements of a slight pointer upon the dial of the 
barometer. So our treatment of our fellow-men .s 
the pulse of the soul. For it is idle for us to talk 
about loving God unless we treat his _— children 
with love. e ought to ask ourselves frequently as 
to the condition of that pulse of ours. 


Warmed Hearts 


Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live ; and so 
ay , the God of hosts, will be with you (v. 14). 
n some places in the Northwest, the streams coming 
from the melting snows and the slowly ee ice 
on the mountain-tops are poured down through sub- 
terranean channels; and in some strange places, but 
where no man knows, they are heated, and come 
bubbling to the surface of the earth again. We 
know they are warmed, but we know not how. And 
we do not need to wait until we find out how before 
we believe that they are warm. And so the hearts 
that are cold and sensual, and proud and selfish, 
whenever they are brought in contact with the heart 
of God through the Lord Jesus Christ, are warmed, 
and the man that was hard and full of oppression 
becomes generous and loving, and full of sympathy. 


Hatred toward Evil 


Hate the evil, and leve the good (v. 15). Henry 
Ward Beecher once uttered these illuminating sen- 
tences, filled with a variety of illustration, concerning 
the abhorrence of evil: ‘* It needs no special medita- 
tion on natural history if one meets a bear, a wolf, 
or a lion, to enable him to determine what he shall 
do. There is no time for raising questions of fact. 
Men do not stop to say, ‘After all, has not this 
leopard, that is so beautiful, been rather misunder- 
stood? And may there not be a war of treating 
him which shall win him to beauty within as fine as 
the beauty that is without ?’ Men do not reason so 
about serpents or scorpions or tarantulas, or sting- 
ing creatures of any kind. Men have a very short 

rocess of dealing with them; they treat them to the 
oot or to the hand without hesitation; and they 
must, or accept annihilation, or else fly. Men are 
instant, uncompromising, in their action at times, 
because there are certain great tendencies that stand 
connected with a man’s life which, it has entered 
into the common sense of men, are so dangerous that 
they are to be abhorred instantly.” 


Sin Hateful 


Hate the evil (v. 15). Mr. Spurgeon once used 
this illustration of the hatefulness of sin and our 
proper feeling toward it: ‘‘Here is a knife with a 
richly-carved ivory handle, a knife of excellent work- 
manship. Yonder woman, we will suppose, has had 
a dear child murdered by acruelenemy. This knife 
is hers, she is pleased with it, and prizes it much. 
How can I make her throw that knife away? I can 
do it easily, for that is the knife with which her child 
was killed. Look at it; there is blood still upon the 
handle. She drops it as though it were a scorpion; 
she cannot bear it. ‘Put it away,’ says she; ‘it 
killed my child! Oh, hateful thing!’” 

New York Ciry. 


Partakers of the delights of sin must be partners 
in its doom. 
‘xe 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HERE are no lesson facts to be reviewed to-day, 
so the leader has all the harder a task. Let 
him tell a little about the prophet Amos, and 

his message to Israel. Then let him call attention 
to the fact that in this lesson we have the word 
‘*seek” repeated over and over again. That calls 
our thoughts to the things for which men seek. Draw 
these out by questions. Why did men rush to the 
Klondike a few years ago? For gold. Why do men 
dive into the depths of the sea? For pearls. What 
is it that Edison and Marconi are seeking? For 
new discoveries in electricity. What are men in 
South Africa seeking? For diamonds. Yes, men 
seek most earnestly for all manner of treasures. 
How long will these treasures last them? Only until 
death, even if they last as long as that. 

Are men seeking other things than those mentioned 
above? Oh, yes! Many are seeking mere pleasure, 
Others are seeking for sin of various kinds. The 
fact is, that every one in this school has some one 
thing for which he is seeking with more of vehement 
desire than for any other one thing. What is it? 
Now put on the board the word Seek. Then call for 








. 
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what verse 4 commands men to do, ‘‘Seek me.” 
Put down the words God, not Mammon. Then 
draw out what verse 14 bids us seek. Put down the 
words Good, not Evil. In like manner, draw out 
other things that you wish to emphasize, and put 
them down as the school gives them. As specimens 
(movely suggestive) are the following : Purity, not 

easure ; isdom, not Wealth; Honesty, not 
Riches ; Sobriety, not Drink. 


SEEK 





GOD N MAMMON 
GOOD EVIL 
PURITY Q PLEASURE 
WISDOM WEALTH 
HONESTY RICHES 
SOBRIETY DRINK 











New York Cliry. 
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Fruits of blessing do not grow on trees fed with 


lood. 
‘app 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs '"') 


** Return, O wanderer, return.” Psalm 32: 1-5. 
‘Sinners, will you scorn the mes- (44: 1-3. 66: 1-3.) 
sage ?"’ Psalm 81 : 1-6. 


‘* To-day the Saviour calls."’ 

** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult.”’ 

‘Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?”’ 

‘** My soul, be on thy guarc."’ Psalm 114. 

‘*God calling yet! shall I not (164: 1,2, 230: 1-4.) 
hear?” Psalm 141 : 1-4. 

** Be earnest, my brothers."’ (208 : I-4. 3OI : 1-3.) 


(112: 1-4. 165 : 1-3.) 
Psalm 97 : 7-12. 
(133: 4-6. 195 : 4-6.) 


‘* Drink is the curse of the country.”"—/Joseph 
Chamber lain, 





Have you ever used Smith’s Temperance Respon- 
sive Exercises in your school? Four of them, one for 
each quarter. Begin with the first, or go on from 
the last one you used. Each $1 a hundred. 








The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
** Seek and Ye Shall Find."’ 


I, SEEKING IDOLS, 


Seck not Beth-el, nor... Gilgal (5). 
Two calves, ... one in Beth-el (1 Kings 12 : 28, 29). 
Come to Beth-el, and transgress (Amos 4 : 4). 

Il. ‘‘ YE SHALL FIND," 

1. Ruin: 

Beth-el shall come to nought (5). 
Will cut off thy graven images (Micah 5 : 13-15). 
Idolaters ... in the lake that burneth (Rev. a1 : 8). 
2. Injustice : 

Ye who turn justice to wormwood (7). 
How long will ye judge uniustly ? (Psa. 82 : 2,) 
In the place of justice. . . wickedness (Eccl. 3 : 16). 
3- Impenitence : 

They hate him that reproveth (10). 
Unto the wicked,... thou hatest instruction (Psa. 50: 


16, 17). 

I have aia and ye have refused (Prov. 1 : 24-26). 
4- Oppression : 

Ye trample upon the poor (11). 
Because of the oppression, . . . will I arise (Psa. 12 : 5). 
Oppresseth the poor, reproacheth ... Maker (Piov, 

14: 31). 

g- Bribery : 

Affiict the just... take a bribe (12), 


Thou shalt take no bribe (Exod. 23 : 8). 
Shaketh his hands from . . . a bribe (Isa. 33 : 15). 


Ill, SEEKING JEHOVAH. 


Thus saith Jehovah, ... Seek ye me (4). 
That maketh the Pleiades and Orion (8), 


Seek him, he will be found (2 Chron. 15 : 2). 
Seek ye Jehovah .. . call ye (Isa. 55 : 6). 


IV. ‘YE SHALL FIND." 
1. Life: 
Seek Jehovah, and ye shall live (6). 
Hear, and your soul shall live (Isa. 55 3). 
A well of water... unto eternal life (John 4:1 
2. Fellowship : 
Jehovah... will be with you (14). 


Dwell in them . . . walk in them (2 Cor. 6: 16). 
Our fellowship is with the Father (1 John 1 : 3). 
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3- Righteousness : 
Hate the evil, and love the good (15). 
Blessed .. . they that keep justice (Psa. 106 : 3). 
Righteousness exalteth a nation { Prov. 14 : 34). 
4. Mercy: 
Jehovah... will be gracious (15). 
Lovingkindness, . . everlasting to everlasting ( Psa. 103 : 17). 


Blessed are the merciful (Matt. 5 : 7). 
bf 


Ina small western town of two thousand inhabt- 
tants, its ten saloons averaged a weekly intake of 
over $1,000 each, a total in a year of $520,000. 
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God revealed in nature reveals much of the 
nature of God. 


b 4 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 


Monday.—Amos5:4-1I5........ 
Tuesday.—Amos § : 16-27. und hii as Te . Insincere service 
Wednesday.— Micah 6:1-8 . . . . . Remember and obey! 
Thursday.—Psalm 106: 40-48... .... . . Often forgetful 
Friday.—Jeremiah 50:1-7.. . . Weeping and seeking 
Saturday.—lIsaiah 45: 15-22 . . . . . . Look, and be saved! 
Sunday.—Isaiah55 ......... . . Promise to seekers 


. . Israel reproved 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
Ftamer A teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by Tne Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. 

Seek ye the Lord. 


To-day’s Lesson: A New Prophet, Amos, is Sent 
to Urge the People to “‘ Seek the Lord, ... and 
Live.” 


Temperance Application: ‘“ Seek Good, and Not 
Evil” (v.14). ‘*Hate the Evil, and Love the 
Good” (v. 15). Strong Drink Causes More 
Evil than. Anything Else in Our Land. 


Our Motto: Saloons Must Go. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Not long ago I heard a man tell about the stumps 
that used to be on his father’s farm. They were big 
stumps, and had been there many years. They did 
more harm than good, for it was hard to plow around 
them ; nothing but weeds grew near, whose seeds 
spread to other parts of the farm. One day the farm- 
er’s sons planned together, and said to their father : 
‘* We are tired of plowing around those old stumps ; 
they're a nuisance. The Stumps Must Go.’’ And 
ow did. It was a hard job, but they all worked to- 
gether. They burned what oe could ; they dug 
about the old roots until they could fasten ropes and 
chains about them. They hitched mules to the 
chains, and one after another the stumps were pulled 
up. How much better it was! for they filled the 
holes with good soil, and raised — grain where 
the ugly old stumps had been. ow did they do it ? 
They made up their minds (write as below) : 


@ STUMPS mo GU 


They worked hard together, and the stumps did go. 
(Add Did.) 
REVIEW. 

Other things besides stumps do more harm than 
good, (Show your map.) In this land, where the 
kings lived about whom we have studied, there had 
been idols for many years. God sent Elijah and 
other prophets to teli these kings : ‘‘ If you seek and 
love the Lert, the zdo/s must go. You cannot wor- 
ship God and idols.” (Change the outline to Idols.) 
Some good kings, like Asa and Jehoshaphat, went 
over the land, and worked with the people to break 
and pull down all the idols they found. (See pre- 














vious picture.) In such places the ¢#do/s did go, 
Other kings thought, ‘‘ There are so many, and they 
have been here so long, that we cannot get rid of 
them.” So they didn't try, but even made others, 


like golden calves, and worshiped them. God warned 
them over and over. He had punished them by 
keeping back the rain, and in other ways. Yet they 
did not ob»y God's prophets. 


LESSON. 


Years passec ; the people grew worse and worse, 
God had been very patient. One day a shepherd 
named Amos was watching his flock. The Lord said 
to him, ‘‘Go and speak unto my people Israel.” 
Amos obeyed. He said: ‘‘God gave you this land 
to be your very own if you seek and serve him. God 
told you to break down the idols and images, but you 
have worshiped them. You have not kept the Sab- 
bath nor God’s commandments. You even drink 
wine in bowls in the house of your God. God de- 
stroyed other nations before you that did wrong. 
God has kept back the rain. He sent mildew or 
worms to destroy the grain, fruit, and olives, yet ye 
have not returned unto him."" They knew it was all 


true. Over and over Amos said, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord, Seek ye me, and ye shall live [drillon the text]. 
Do not seek the idols at Bethel and other places. 
Seek Jehovah, and ye shall live. Seek him who 
made the stars, the day and night. ... The Lord is 
his name. Your sins are many. Seek good and not 
evil, that ye may live. Hate the evil, and love the 
good ; it may be that Jehovah will be gracious unto 
you."" How faithfully Amos urged them to seek the 

ord, and put away the idols, yet they asked him to 
let them alone, and to go and prophesy in another 
land. Some idols did go, but not all ; and some- 
time we will learn how God had to punish them until 
all the idols did go. 


TEMPERANCE APPLICATION. 


In our own land we have no idols, yet we have 
something almost as bad. There are so many of them, 
we see them so often, and they are so strong, that peo- 
ple say, ‘‘ We never can get rid of them.” So they 
do not try very hard, but let them stay. They always 
do more harm than good. Do you know what I 
mean? Only —— blocks from our Sunday-school 
you can see this sign, Saloon, and another and an- 
other (perhaps eight or ten quite near). Does any 
good come from the saloon? Oh, so much sorrow 
and shame and wickedness! God's Word says, 
** Put away all evil [sin] from among you.” Suppose 
we write instead of ‘‘idols” ** Saloons Must do. iT 
do you think we can doit? When the farmer's boys 
made up their minds and worked together, they got 
rid of the stumps. Whenever the kings made up 
their minds and worked with the people, they got rid 
of the idols. Whenever boys and girls make up their 
minds and work together, the saloons will go (change 
did to will), How many want to help ? 

In some parts of our country people made up their 
minds, worked together, and chased every saloon 
away. (Mention some.) Instead of spending money 
for whisky and beer at the saloons, which made peo- 
ple cruel and unkind, the money buys food and 
clothing, and pretty things for the homes. 

Suppose every child should promise never to enter 
a saloon for anything, not to sell papers, nor to look 
at pictures, nor to buy lemonade, nor milk, nor any- 
thing, pretty soon nobody will be left to go inside, 
for the men and boys who now go will soon die. 
(Present a,simple pledge.) 

Every child can help a little. If we make up our 
minds, work together, and say : 


m SALOONS mi GO 


—not some of them, but all of them. How many 
helpers have we here ? 
Sing: ‘‘ Ask the Saviour to help you.” 


Peoria, ILL. 
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Sinners must paralyze the universe before they 
can have power against the Creator. 


<p 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE great grandson of Jehu, whom Elijah was 
commanded to anoint, was king of Israel when 
Amos prophesied. The exhortation in the verses 

of this lesson is simple, direct, sublime. It presents 
the righteous Jehovah in or to a cultured, 
luxurious, corrupt people, urges them to repent of 
sin and seek him, with encouragement to hope for 
his favor. It is a noble text for a sermon, but its 
use is limited for a class of boys and girls. You will 
find it most profitable to induce them to learn before- 
hand who Amos was, who were the people to whom 
he spoke, and the substance and purpose of his 
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prophecy. Ask them to read the brief history of the 
period in Israel (2 Kings 14 : 23-29). and in Judah (2 
Chron. 26), and the whole Book of Amos. hen lead 
them in the study of : 

The People to Whom Amos Preached. Since Jehu 
had usurped the throne of the son of Ahab, king of 
Israel, about a century had passed. The kingdom 
had at times sunk very low, being subdued and op- 

ressed by the Syrian nation, whose capital was 

amascus (2 Kings 10 : 32; 13: 3, 4, 7). Under 
Jehoash a considerable recovery had been made 

13 : 25), and under the great Jeroboam II Israel en- 
joyed the greatest prosperity of any period in its 
separate history (14 : 25-28). Point out its extent on 
the map. 

But with internal peace and growing wealth had 
come greed, luxurious extravagance, oppression of 
the poor, and open, flagrant disregard of justice. 
Give illustrations of the avarice of the people (Amos 
8: 4), their wealth and luxury (6: 4-6), the Nissipation 
and cruelty of the women (4: 1), their horrible oppres- 
sion of the poor (2 : 6-8), their shameful intemperance 
(2: 8,12; 4: 1; 6: 6), their utter disregard of law (5: 
12). Be sure to bring out the meaning of these vivid 
passages. An excellent brief sketch of Israel at this 
time is in Ottley’s ‘Short History of the Hebrews” 
(pp. 184-187). Ask your pupils to give their opinion 
as to what conditions now in this country are similar 
to those in Israel. 

The Preacher. Point out on the map Tekoa, 
where Amos lived. He was a plain citizen Fear 
making his living by keeping a few sheep and goats 
and a sycomore orchard (Amos 1: 1; 7: 14). But 
he had gained an extensive knowledge of the history 
of other nations (1: 3-14), was a shrewd student of 
character, had a profound sense of the —— of 
the moral law, and of the majesty and holiness of 
Jehovah, who had summoned him to leave his home 
and deliver his message to Israel (7:15). Study such 
splendid utterances as 4: 13; 5: 8,9; 9: 14, 15. 

The Preacher’s Appeal. The whole message of 
Amos occupied only a brief time ‘‘two years before 
the earthquake,” an event reflected often in the lan- 
guage he used (3: 14,15; 6:11; 9:1). The passage 
chosen for our special study calls on the people: 

To seek Jehovah (v. 4). They were very reli- 
gious, but their worship was sensual and selfish 
(4: 4, 5). The symbols of Jehovah at their sacred 
shrines they worshiped with gross and superstitious 
rites (v. 5). Picture Amos the herdsman suddenl 
appearing in the midst of those gorgeous feasts with 
the startling cry of verses 2, 3. 

Abandon your evil ways. Show what these 
were: resentment of righteous reproof and hatred of 
honest men who reproved them (v. 10); perverting 
justice in the civil courts (v. 7); cheating and op- 
pressing the poor (v. 11); bribing witnesses and 
judges (v. 12); building costly estates with ill-gotten 
gains (v. 11). Society was debased by intemper- 
ance, as it always is (6: 6; Hos. 4: 11). 

Establish righteousness in the fear of God. 
Worst of all, the people indulged in all these vices in 
connection with lavish worship. They had degraded 
their conception of God, and in their drunken revel- 
ries made it their boast that ‘‘ Jehovah, the God of 
hosts, is with us” (v. 14). They could not under- 
stand his resentment of their worship (Amos 5: 
21-23). 

Explain the prophet's idea of God, who formed the 
mountains pod created the wind (4: 13); who made 
the stars and veiled the morning and walked on the 
hills, and knew all the thoughts of men (v. 8). It is 
our safety and happiness to a the Righteous One, 
feeling his presence in our inmost thoughts, probing 
every purpose and laying bare to his eyes every de- 
sire. hen our worship will be pure. Then sorrow 
and trial will soften us, and our true knowledge of 
him will withhold us from sin and inspire us with 
righteousness. 


Boston. 
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Sin may secure the silence of the servant, but it 
cannot escape the sentence of the Master. 


<4 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Successors of Elijah 


I. THe GeneRAL Preparation (Amos and Hosea), 
{For each member of the Bible Class.] 


Between the days of Elijah and those of Amos lies 
an important and crowded century. A great revolu- 
tion had taken place during it. he words of Amos 
and his contemporaries, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, 
had nothing whatever to do with the pedple of the 
days of Elijah. But these men of God inherited the 
spirit, and completed the work, of Elijah, and took 
many steps of constructive thinking and talking im- 
possible to him. 

Elijah accomplished more than he dared to claim. 
After his day, Baalism never counted seriously. 
The nation became Jehovah's nation, giving their 








LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 18 


Popping of 
lamp-chim- 
neys is music 
to grocers. 

MAcBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 
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the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter ”’ 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, g01 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: | 


Five or more copies, either to | 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- | 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 


$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
‘ copies less than five, will be sent | 


to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies icra will be allowed | 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the | 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes tage: 

¢ or more copies, one year. 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
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of the 
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27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly / 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the | 
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subscribers. 
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enable all the teachers fa school to AF 4 7 
be sent free, upon application. 
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formal allegiance to him. The loyalty 
was, however, of a mechanical sort, sat- 
isfied by the lavish observance of offer- | 
ings, feasts, pilgrimages, and the other | 
accompaniments of popular religion. 
The monarchs of the house of Jehu were 
successful. Their reigns were peaceful 
and prosperous. Commerce flourished, | 
wealth increased, social conditions be- | 
came complex. The way opened for 
oppression, intrigue, and irreligion. Al- 
though nominally followers of Jehovah, 
they were really doing what he abhorred. 
It was the mission of Amos and Hosea 
in Israel, and of Isaiah and Micah in 
—_ to make clear the real contrast 
etween what Jehovah desired and what 
the people were doing. They did this 
by exalting Jehovah himself, by declar- 
ing his character, and thereby exhibiting 
the lack of character in the people. 
Amos declared his divine righteousness, 
Hosea his gracious heart of love. Each 
felt that Israel was so self-complacent, 
so ignorant of God's true wishes and 
purpose, so oblivious of the consequences 
of moral wrong-doing, that God would 
surely be forced to take violent means 
of recalling her to her senses. They 
predicted that his instrument would be 
the Assyrians, whose threatening armies 
had for a generation or more been a 








The result of the oncoming of the Assyr- 
ians might be the captivity of the na- 
tion, but it would at the same time 
become a sort of moral crucible from 


purged from its dross. 

The passage for to-day is characteris- 
tic. he prophet depicts without re- 
serve the sins of the people, Jehovah's 
attitude, the certain judgment, the need 


preaching meets the needs of any age. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has pre- 

ared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on the 
bid Testameut studies of the last six months of 1904, 
and containing also practical suggestions on the 
conduct of a Senior Bible Class. While only the | 
Bible and The Sunday School Times are necessary to 
follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advan- | 
tage of a judicious reading in a few carefully selected | 
books bearing on the passages under study can hardly | 
be overestimated. 
cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, | 
Philadelphia. 


George Adam Smith’s volume on | 
‘* The Twelve,” in the Expositor's Bible 
Commentary is full of suggestion, and 
contains a capital translation. Kent, 
** Divided Kingdom ” (§ 60-95), the arti- 
cle on ‘‘Amos” in the Hastings Dic- 
tionary, and the pages devoted to Amos 
in Sanders’ and Kent’s ‘‘ Messages of 
the Earlier Prophets,” are each in its | 
own way helpful. 


III, Questions ror Stupy anv Discus- 
SION, 


To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. Elijah's Legacy. (1.) What was 
the one great purpose the fulfilling of 
which he handed on to his successors ? 
(2.) What made the popular acquiescence 
in the reform of only partial value ? 

2. The Prophetic Order. (3.) How 
necessary was this organization to the 
carrying out of Elijah’s plans? (4.) 
From the notices in the stories of Elijah 





| a place in preaching ? 


what would we infer regarding the num- 
ber, the importance, and the work of 
these prophets ? 

3. The Prophets of the Eighth Cen- | 
tury B.C. (5.) What four prophets did 
their work for Israel and Judah during 
the second half of the eighth century ? 
(6.) What was the relation of Amos to 
the others ? 

4. Amos and Hosea. (7.) What evils 
and dangers nerved these yor to 
preach to Israel? (8.) How did they 
seek to make the people understand 
their true situation ? 

5. Their Messages. (9.) What was 
their special message regarding Jeho- 
vah? (10.) Does this message still have 


IV. Some Leapinc TuHovucGnts. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction. ] 
God honors a people who render real | 
service to him and to the kingdom. 
His character determines that of his | 
children. What he is, they must become. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 








menace to the whole Palestinian coast. | 


which the true Israel would emerge, all 


| 
of repentance, its improbability. Such 
| things must be acknowledged. 


| steadily overmastering the evil. 
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Never cakes on iron, Will not burn 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








September 18. How the World is Grow- 
ing Better. Psa. 37; 1-13; Eccl. 7: 10. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—A redeemed world (Rom. 5 : 12-21). 
‘TUES.—Satan is overthrown (1 John 3: 1-8), 
WED.—Christ its Saviour ( Matt. 28 : 16-20). 
THURS.—Is being made new (2 Pet. 3 : 


10-13). 
FRI.—Is Christ's world (John 1 : 1-13). 
SaT.—He has power in it (Psa. 8 : 1-9). 











Ways in which it is improving politically. 
Ways in whictrit is improving morally. 
Why this is the best age it has known. 


HE people who say that the world is 
growing worse have some facts to 
support their view. In our own 

| land the statistics clearly show a steady 


| increase of crime decade by decade, and 
!a terrible increase of divorce. 


These 
are conditions which indicate deterio- 
ration. And in many other respects 
there are conditions so bad that it is 


he leaflet will be sent fora two- | hard to believe they ever could have 


been worse; as, for example, bribery in 
le 
morality in our great cities. 
It is 
folly to take a rosy view of the world 
and shut one’s eyes to its vice and 
wickedness. Probably the evil of the 
world is worse than it has ever been. 
But whether it is so or not, it looks 
worse because it is set against the great 
improvement of the world as a back- 
ground. The brighter the background, 
the darker does the world’s evil appear 
by contrast. 


5 4 
And unquestionably the good of the 
world has been growin tter and 


But 
bad as the world’s badness is, its good- 


ness is better, and in God's a and 
strength we must believe the goodness 
will prevail. 


% 


We can see many regards in which 
the world has improved. It has im- 
proved politically, Our government is 
purer —— than it was in Jackson's 
time or Jefferson's, or even Washing- 
ton’s. The people take more interest in 
public affairs, and have more real con- 
trol of them. There is less bribery than 
there was, and more unselfish devotion 
to public interest. As compared with a 
generation aq? the political progress in 
the south and in the north is simply im- 
mense. And political ideals now are in 


gislature, corruption in politics, im- | 
All these | 





of Cuba, which we took up in her behalf. 


When we had trouble with the Fili- 
a as a part of the struggle, it was 
y the pacific measures of Governor 
Taft, as much as by our army, that we 
secured quietness and peace, 


% 


And the world has grown better mor- 
ally. Evil is more ashamed of itself 
than it used to be. Conversation is 
cleaner than it was. The sins that 


| cursed the Roman world in Christ’s day 
| are in the world still, but they dare not 
' flaunt themselves now as they did then. 








advance of any that have ruled the land | 


for years. 
they are not as bad bosses as we had 


| twenty-five years ago. 


54 

There are fewer wars than there used 
to be, and though these are still too 
many, and the nations are wasting un- 
told millions on maintaining armies and 
navies, the sentiment in favor of peace 
and arbitration has grown steadily. In 
our own history we have within recent 
years settled all of our own troubles in 
this way, except those in which we were 
involved with Spain. And those were 
not our own troubles, but the troubles 


There are bosses still, but | honst teoubia. 





| tum, and against m 


There is more pity for suffering, more 
gentleness and kindness. Then wild 
beasts and men were slain together in the 
arena, and women were witnesses, and 
by a turn of their thumbs sent human 
beings to death. Now no such scenes 
would be tolerated. Some states forbid 
the shooting of pigeons for sport, and all 
forbid the killing of men. 

There are more homes and better 
homes than ever before in the world, 
more love and more unselfish love, 
higher ideals of friendship and more 
friendships, more knowledge of the 
truth cata the world, and more readi- 
ness to accept the truth, and more 
eagerness to serve the world. The 
Haystack Prayer-meeting at Williams 
College was held surreptitiously. Now 
the Ecumenical Missionary Conference 
is attended by the president and the 
governor. And this is only a sign of a 
general change to better things. 

4 

Alas ! there is evil enough, and more 
than enough, and will be till the harvest 
time. 


sey my | of the good is a poor sub- 
stitute for fighting the evil. 
Paul’s rule balances our duties: Resist 


that which is evil; cleave to that which 
is good. ‘ 








Learning Things 
We Are All in the Apprentice Class 


When a simple change of diet brings 
back health and happiness, the story is 
briefly told. A lady of Springfield, fi. 
says: ‘‘After being afflicted for years 
with nervousness and heart trouble, I re- 
ceived a shock four years ago that left 
me in such a condition that my life was 
despaired of. I could get no relief from 
doctors, nor from the numberless heart 
and nerve medicines I tried, because I 
didn’t know that the coffee was daily 
putting me back more than the doctors 


| could put me ahead. 


‘‘Finally at the request of a friend I 
left off coffee and began the use of Pos- 
y convictions I grad- 

ually improved in health, until for the 
past six or eight months I have been en- 
tirely free from nervousness and those 
terrible sinking, weakening spells of 


‘* My troubles all came from the use of 
coffee, which I had drunk from childhood 
and yet they disappeared when I quit 
coffee and took up the use of Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Many people marvel at the effects of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, 
but there is nothing marvelous about it— 
only common sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a re- 
builder. That's the reason. 

Look in each Paw for the famous 
little book, ** The Road to Wellville.” 





























































































































THE POLICEMAN 
' ¥SPOT- 

LESS 
TOWN 






This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper's attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


~ The Land of — 


Manatee 
Exquisitely Illustrated 


in the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Maga- 
zine by numerous full-page and half-page photo- 
gravures,—the most beautiful expressions of the | 
modern printers’ art. Many of these you will want 
to frame. It would command fifty cents across book- 
sellers’ counters. 

It also pictures typical scenes in old Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, and gives valuable | 
information concerning opportunities in those states. 
Sent free on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Va. 
Lots of ways to re- 


Corns remove them, but the 


only right mpmed is to use A-CORN 
SALYV ain, no knife, no 
danger of Seed peltcchig, and it | 
cures every time. igc. at your 
druggist’s or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co. »Philadelphia 
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“A Toothsome 
Flavor.” 
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True for you, there’s a treat in the 
crisp, nutty, delicate sweet taste of 
Grape-Nuts served with thick rich cream. 

(Don't spoil the food by trying to cook 
it. That work is done and perfectly done 
at the factories. ) 

The cream should soften it a bit, but 
not enough to excuse the eater from at 
least a few good earnest ‘‘ chews,” for old | 
Dame Nature sends rich blessings to the 
long chewer. Of course the one with 
weak teeth can soften the food with milk 
down to_a mush if necessary, but the 
good old Dame doesn't smile quite so 
cheerfully on them 

You know children and adults must 
use the teeth, and grind freely, to make 
them grow strong and to preserve them. 
Then, the act of chewing brings down the | 
much needed saliva from the gums, and | 
that helps amazingly in the digestion of 
foods of various kinds. 

The saliva is not so much required | 
with Grape-Nuts, for this food is pre-di- | 
gested, that is, the starch turned into a| 
form of sugar in the process of making, 
and that helps give it the fascinating 
flavor. 

Grape-Nuts people are healthy and en- | 
joy good things. ‘* There's a reason.” 
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whose minutes 
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Watch is fully 
bs end have 

rs.” an illustrated 

watch, sent free 


Elgin, tH. 
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history of the 
upon request. 
Elgin National Watch Co., 











PEIRCE 4 om- 
SCHOOL fis 


techni- 
cal preparation for busi- 
ness, together with a good 
English education, includ- 





The Temple College 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Russell H. Conwell, President 


Highest grade Theological Course leading to 








ing much that is not taught adegree. Non-resident Department, send for 
in the ordinary commer- catalogue. 

cial school. Boarding and St. Th ; 

day students. 1800 stu- | ALMA LADIES COLLEGE Ontario. can. 


Leading Canadian college for young women. Term 


dents in 1903-04. For 





opens Sept. 12. For Calendar and Syllabus a 
catalogue address the § | “ Principal Warner, St. Thomas, Can: 
Director. 

EGREE BIBLE COURS AT HOME. Ask 
PEIRCE SCHOOL, 'D fore free sample OURS BAT Cc. J. Burton, 


917-91¥ CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


| Chris 


WORLD'S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS 


The St. Louis Young Men’s Christian Association 
is prepared to furnish the best of accommodations at 
reasonable rates in splendid private homes, hotels, and 
boarding houses. No charge for the service. Cor- 


College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 











7 — =) wr een a 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept, 8, 1904. In Shenandoah Ape of 





Virginia. 275 students from 26 etagpe gost c invited. Address E. P. SHEPARD, Sec’y, 
‘Yerms moderate. Rites Ec “yy HIMARS Principal = 418 , Central Y. M. C. A. Bidg., St. Louis. 





541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW it 


QUEEN OF SUMMER’ TRIPS 





TEACHERS Boston and Provide 
TRAINING Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans. By : Senitines 
leave Baltimore and Norfolk i ony a 6P.M. “ Finest 
For circulars of general iafoemee ‘We OL qeamwine trips in the world nd for tour book. 


President WILBERT W. W. P. Turner, G. P. A., 
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Baltimore, Md. 





















(Lesson for Sept. 18) SEPTEMBER 3, 1904 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap is made in a 
clean, sun-flooded factory; 
then stored a full year ina 
dry, airy place, before com- 
ing to you. 

Is it such a wonder it 


lasts so long? 
Established in 1789. 











Did you ever see a really 
first-class fountain pen at 
$1.50? We have it. The 
Sunday School Times Foun- 
tain Pen is first class in 
every respect. We guar- 
antee this. Your money 
back if the pen is not satis- 
factory. 

The Sunday School Times Co. 
103 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 






















In Your 
Bed Room 


There should be a bottle of 
POND'S EXTRACT to rest the tired 
feet, to soothe the acning joints, to 
quiet the neuralgic head, to refresh 
the whole body. Nothing is like ¢he 
good old Family Doctor to relieve 
the irritating ills of life. 


Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrapper. 


Substitute 
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If You Want to 
Interest 


any one in organized Sunday-school work make that one 
acquainted with Timothy Stand-by. He’s a most re- 
freshing and practical old fellow, whose quiet humor and 
homely simplicity in seeing things as they are get through 
the shell of indifference and ignorance with no wasted 
words or energy. What Timothy learned and knows 
about organized Sunday-school work,—township, county, 
state, international,—is just what you would like to have 
many another good worker learn. 


Timothy Stand-by 


The Sundey By Joseph Clark, D.D. 


Illustrated by Frank Beard. Published in two editions 
—cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. Both editions fully 
and equally illustrated. 
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High-class service between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, Old Point, Richmond and 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis 


Direct line and low excursion rates to the 


WORLD’S FAIR 


and the celebrated 
Mountain Resorts of the Virginias 
Stop-over privileges. 

Descriptive resort pamphlets, summer folders, and 
Ww orld’ s Fair literature on application at ticket offices 
of the Chesapeake & Chie altwey and Weng ved 
lines, or by addressing H. W. Fuller, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Washington, D.C. 


When answering advertisements, ‘please 


mention The Sunday School Times. 


The Travel Lessons 
On the Old Testament 


(And On the Life of Jesus) 
By Witten By tog Bes Ferbugh, Ph. D., Litt. D., 


author of * Problem. 
Toemacalien international Lessons for 1904-05, 
one Se all other = Study rses, or may 

u ndependent 

W. G. Ballantine, *b. D., LL.D.: “ Dr. Forbush’s 
idea is an inspiration of enius. 

Send for Dr. Forbush’s free descri 
lar, or send soc. for his Old Testament 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
__Pitth Avenee and ‘19th | Street, New York 


“Harvest, Anniversary. 

S aw MuTU now read 
mates AUTUMN guaky. 
1020 Arch St. 
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"SAVED BY. “GRACE 
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with new, beautiful accom nimeat, 95 cents. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New Yo Chicago 
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successor to ‘ 


World-Wide Hosannas 





lor free specimen pages, telling how to secure a free 
Geibel & Lehman, 1226 Arch St., Philadelphia ; 








A new Sunday-school h mn book by ‘Adam Geibet and R. Frank 


of which 175,000 copies were sold. 
of book. 
iew York 


plifted Voices,” 
18 East 22d St., 








